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HELPS FOR THE TEACHING OF CASSAR 


I.— INTRODUCTORY 
By GONZALEZ LODGE 


The proper teaching of Cesar depends in large measure 
upon two considerations: the previous preparation of the pupil, 
and the preparation and attitude of mind of the teacher. 

In most of our schools the course in Latin extends over 
four years. Occasionally it is restricted to three, and more 
frequently it is five or six, but in the vast majority of the 
schools it is still limited to four years with five or four reci- 
tations a week. In a course so constituted it is customary to 
begin the Bellum Gallicum either at the beginning or shortly 
after the beginning of the second year. Now the ease and 
success of the teaching of the Bellum Gallicum in this case 
will depend very largely, from the pupil’s point of view, upon 
the kind of work pursued during the first year. 

Under what may be called the old régime, it used to be cus- 
tomary to follow a drill of several months in inflections by easy 
reading, not necessarily of a rigidly classical type, but embody- 
ing a concise and at the same time an interesting sketch either 
of the history of Rome, or of sacred history, or some of the 
easier fables made into the best Latin the editors could command. 
Later, however, a wave of Ciceronianism swept over the country, 
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and numbers of teachers who were not able themselves to distin- 
guish between what was Ciceronian and what was not Cicero- 
nian, what was bad Latin and what was good Latin, refused to 
allow in their courses any author to be read unless he belonged 
to the strictly classical period of the language. Nepos, Curtius 
and others were rigidly excluded, and of course all those reading 
books on which the earlier generations of pupils had fed were 
pushed aside. This made it necessary to begin the reading of 
Czsar immediately after the class had gotten through the be- 
ginner’s book. 

The objection which was at once apparent, and which the 
teachers set themselves to overcome was this: Czsar was en- 
tirely ‘too difficult for pupils at this stage if they had been 
trained in the beginner’s books in vogue at this period. It was 
necessary therefore to recast the vocabulary of the beginner’s 
books so that pupils might come to Cesar with a vocabulary that 
was mainly Cesarian. The system of training thus evolved has 
prevailed up to the present time, but there have been signs in 
recent years of a revolt against it, and the recommendations of 
the Committee of Twelve, and of many influential scholars have 
been in the direction of increasing the interval between the 
beginner’s book and Cesar and filling that interval with read-- 
ing matter of a simplified form which may serve in a sense as a 
bridge to the more difficult reading of the Bellum Gallicum. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the pupil when he be- 
gins Czsar will have had at least one year of study of Latin, 
a year in which, in addition to the forms and inflections, he has 
acquired also a certain vocabulary made up almost entirely of 
words drawn from the Bellum Gallicum. The sentences that he 
has had to translate have been likewise taken from Czsar, and 
his mind has rested upon battles and weapons, and Germans and 
Gauls, and rivers and mountains, and camps and soldiers, and 
ships and seas. To a certain extent, therefore, the break from 
his previous training to Czsar is not a serious one. 

Now with this training on the part of the child, we have to 
observe further what sort of an author Czsar is. Almost every 
one agrees in stating that he is a difficult author. If this is 
the case, it may be asked why Czsar has been chosen by the 
consensus of centuries for the first extensive reading in the 
school curriculum. If it were a question of the judgments of a 
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few individual teachers I might feel it necessary to enter very 
fully into a defense of the Bellum Gallicum as a text-book, but 
inasmuch as the number of opponents is extremely limited, and 
they are often convinced by the logic of circumstances, it seems 
only necessary to look into the general character of Czsar’s 
work. 

In the first place we must recognize that the Bellum 
Gallicum is a book for adults. The greater part of Latin liter- 
ature is composed of books of the same kind; in fact we have no 
books in Latin literature that were written for children. On 
the other hand, sound judgment requires that the reading which 
a child is required to go through with should be of a kind more 
or less fitted for his comprehension. Now the characteristics of a 
child’s mind, as far as rational work is concerned, are directness, 
brevity, concreteness and action. Almost every event of a child’s 
life is visualized; everything is strenuous, everything is in tan- 
gible form, and everything is short and quick. These charac- 
teristics also appertain to the life of the adult, but in addi- 
tion there comes reflectivity, imagination, the realm of the ideal 
and - psychological analysis. Consequently, we have to observe 
whether of the various books that would be available for instruc- 
tion in Latin any one of these presents the characteristics adapted 
to the child’s mind more than do the others, and is less dominated 
by the characteristics of the maturer mind than the others. 

Professor Bennett, no friendly critic of Cesar, after bring- 
ing forward all the arguments that could be adduced in support 
of his contention that Nepos should be read rather than Cesar, 
is bound to admit that Cesar has been proven by experience 
to be more interesting than Nepos to young students. In search- 
ing for the reasons he finds that Cesar, while intended for ma- 
ture minds, is written in a fashion that is readily assimilable 
by the less mature. Czsar’s vocabulary is much more concrete 
than that of Nepos. Czsar deals with facts; Nepos indulges 
much more in character analysis. It might be added that Czsar 
is replete with action; that his statements are models of direct- 
ness ; that the main characteristic of his style is brevity. 

Accordingly from all points of view the qualities that are 
important to search for in a child’s book are characteristic of 
Czsar. I might emphasize that the Bellum Gallicum is as much 
more valuable than children’s books with the same characteristics 
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could be, as the association of a child with a simple-minded, 
strong but sympathetic adult is more stimulating than association 
with one of his own kind. 


Pupils are in the habit of approaching Cesar through be- 
ginner’s books which may be roughly divided into three classes. 
There is first the general beginner’s book which is intended to 
cover in most cases a year of instruction and to give a vocabulary 
taken mainly from Czsar but not entirely restricted to the 
words that he uses. There are a number of these upon the 
market, the most prominent being: First Latin Book, by Bain 
(University Publishing Co.), Foundations of Latin, by Bennett 
(Allyn and Bacon), First Year Latin, by Collar and Daniell 
(Ginn & Co.), First Latin Book, by Comstock (Allyn and Bacon), 
Latin Lessons, by Coy (American Book Co.), The New Be- 
ginners’ Latin Book, by Hoch and Bert (Hinds & Noble), Easy 
Latin Lessons, by Lindsay and Rollins (Allyn & Bacon), Be- 
ginners’ Latin Book, by Smiley and Storke (American Book Co.) 
and the Beginners’ Book in Latin, by Tuell and Fowler (Sanborn 
& Co.). 

The peculiar characteristics of most of these books are well 
set forth by Professor Bennett in the Teaching of Latin, p. 51. 
They separate the various parts of the forms, taking tense by 
tense and declension by declension, introduce the simpler prin- 
ciples of syntax early and attempt to stimulate the interest of 
the pupil by connected translation at the earliest moment. In 
the hands of competent teachers they have been found to be of 
great efficiency, but the criticism is made that in the hands of the 
inexperienced the pupils are less thoroughly grounded in the 
forms than in the older style of books which Mr. Bennett has 
tried to recall by his Foundations of Latin. 

Most of these books, while having a vocabulary that is 
mainly Czsarian, still are so constructed that they may be just 
as well followed by Nepos or by any other of the reading books 
that have been so widely adopted in recent years. 

Two other books, of the same general scope, need on account 
of their name a little notice. One is entitled Six Weeks’ Prep- 
aration for Reading Cesar, by J. M. Whiton (Ginn & Co.). The 
aim of this book, which is devised and used in his own work by 
the author, is “an early familiarity with the inflections and com- 
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mon concords of the Latin which is at the foundation of all ac- 
curate scholarship.” By means of copious exercises, both from 
Latin into English and English into Latin on a vocabulary that 
is apparently strictly Czsarian, he aims to assist pupils to begin 
at a very early period the reading of Cesar. If one may judge 
from the remark at the close of the preface, this volume should 
be followed by a small volume of extracts from Czsar entitled 
Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. 

The other book is entitled A Straight Road to Cesar, by . 
G. W. Waite and G. H. White (Ginn & Co.). This is a much 
larger book, contains all the paradigms as well as the exercises 
and it is expected, if we may judge from the exercises given, 
that the pupil will pass from this book immediately into Cesar. 
So far as the contents of the book is concerned, there seems to 
be little difference between it and the other beginners’ books ex- 
cept in matters of typography and individual caprice; which may 
be said to characterize most of the books that we have to deal 
with. 

Of the remainder we have two groups: 1, The group which 
aims to introduce a pupil to the first book of Cesar, and 2, The 
group that aims to introduce the pupil to the second book of 
Cesar. 

Of the first group the most important book is entitled Bel- 
lum Helveticum, by Lowe and Butler (Scott, Foresman & Co.). 
In this book we have, as usual, the various paradigms and exer- 
cises, but very early in the work —in fact as early as the third 
lesson — we begin with Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres; 
and as the lessons go on the pupil is steadily pushed forward in 
the early part of Czsar. In fact the object of the book is to 
give enough work for the whole first year, and take it all from 
the beginning chapters of Cesar’s Gallic War. So far as the 
general effect and arrangement of the book is concerned, every 
attempt seems to have been made to carry out this principle to 
1 its best results. 

Another book called Jntroduction to Cesar, by M. L. Brittain 
(American Book Co.), is similar in the arrangement of exer- 
cises and paradigms, and likewise in the insertion of reading 
material as early as possible. In fact connected reading appears 
in the very first lesson. 

The third is called Cesar’s Helvetian War, by Welsh and 
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Duffield, Americanized by Sidney G. Ashmore (Macmillan Co.). 
This is but a reading book and pre-supposes a certain amount of 
grammatical study. The peculiarity of it consists in the fact that 
the first thirty chapters of the Helvetian War have been simpli- 
fied and thereby, it is expected, relieved of a certain amount 
of their difficulty. In the book of Mr. Brittain the Latin of 
Cesar has been simplified also. Whenever possible the exact 
words of Czsar’s are used, but the lessons are graded and diffi- 
cult constructions are deferred. In the Bellum Helveticum, on 
the other hand, no attempt has been made to simplify the text. 

The second group is composed, as I said, of those books 
which introduce the beginner to the second book of Czsar. Chief 
of importance among these, on account of its widespread popular- 
ity, is the Gate to Cesar, by W. C. Collar (Ginn & Co.). Pro- 
fessor Collar is very much convinced that Cesar is a difficult 
author. Some parts of his Gallic War, he says, “ are as hard or 
nearly as hard as any prose that has come down to us.” He adds, 
“1 know no more disheartening task than that of undertaking to 
carry a class, unprepared in age and knowledge of the language, 
through Cesar’s Gallic War.” And inasmuch as we should make 
our approaches with caution and skill, he asks the pertinent 
query, “ Why not remove provisionally from the text those more 
intricate parts that discourage the learner and bar the way of 
progress?” With this end in view, he has edited the second 
book of the Gallic War in a simplified form. In doing this, 
his aim has been to keep the narrative intact and to retain as much 
of the text as was consistent with the effort to disburden it of 
its greater difficulties ; and in addition, to make the fewest prac- 
tical changes in what was retained. As a result, he has omitted 
about one-fifth of Czsar’s text. 

A similar book is entitled Cesar for Beginners, by W. T. 
St. Clair (Longmans). The only thing in which this book differs 
from the majority of beginners’ books is (aside from its indi- 
viduality), the use of the second book of Czsar instead of the 
beginning of the first book for the reading lessons. This text 
has been adapted and simplified. 

Still a third book entitled Shortest Road to Cesar, by E. T. 
Jeffers (Hinds & Noble), presents the customary vocabularies, 
exercises, etc., and later the second book of Czsar in a form 
unsimplified. 
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Now it seems that the first question that meets us in con- 
nection with all these books is one whose solution is vitally im- 
portant in the matter of teaching Cesar. First, shall we begin 
with the first book or with the second? In the nature of the 
case, the first book would be more difficult than the second, but 
in addition, the first book of Czsar, considered by itself, is 
much more involved and difficult in its style than the second. 
It contains particularly a large amount of indirect discourse 
which comes early in the book. It has been replied in reference 
to the second book that it also contains a certain amount of in- 
direct discourse, and that there is one sentence in the book which 
actually covers more than half a page and in which the subject is 
separated from the verb by ninety-four intervening words. Still 
it must be admitted that the second book is simpler than the 
first. Should then we begin with the second book, other things 
being equal? If we were studying Czsar only for the purpose of 
the Latin to be gained from it there would be no particular rea- 
son why we should not begin in the simplest part of the treatise, 
whether that were the second book or the fifth or anywhere else; 
but it must be remembered that we are studying not merely Latin 
but, as has been frequently pointed out, history, literature and in- 
stitutions. It would be regarded as absurd for a person who was 
expected to understand the development of the history of any 
period in modern times to begin midway in that period and leave 
the first part of it unattended to. The same thing holds true 
just as well in Cesar. The first book of the Bellum Gallicum 
gives opportunity for the study of the reasons of Czsar’s invasion 
of Gaul, the occasion for it and its bearing upon Czsar’s own polit- 
ical fortunes. It also gives an opportunity for studying the 
system of ever widening campaigns, which is particularly charac- 
teristic of the Gallic conquest. This is all lost if we begin with 
the second book. It may be urged that the pupil will, of course, 
review the second book again after he has read the first; but 
] the edge is off, the novelty has departed, and a review, no 
matter how skillfully conducted, can never have the value of the 
first reading. It would seem, therefore, that it would be better 
from the point of view of the treatise itself to begin with the 
first book. 

Now as to the other set of books which begin with the 
Helvetian War. These would seem to meet the objection that 
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I have made, but if we think a moment we find that, with one 
exception, these books have the narrative simplified. In other 
words, we are reading not Cesar, but a set of more or less 
detached sentences which cover the same ground that Cesar 
does, but which, to the keen observer, will be found to have 
lost every bit of the Czsarian character and to have very 
little more literary value than the detached sentences taken from 
all parts of the Bellum Gallicum that we find in the general begin- 
ners’ books. It is replied that the pupil is expected to reread the 
Helvetian War too after he has acquired greater skill in trans- 
lation. But here again the objection that I made with regard 
to the first set of books —those that begin with the second 
book — is equally valid. The narrative in its skeleton has al- 
ready been read, and the first book of Czsar after this par- 
takes of the nature of a review lesson. We have nothing to look 
forward to, nothing that is mysterious, that must be unravelled, 
no suspense in battle or conference, no piquant anecdote to 
stimulate attention; all of this has been given in a simplified or 
skimmed-milk fashion already. 

There remain then only two possibilities : one, that we should 
begin with the first book of Czsar unsimplified, having in- 
sisted upon sufficient preparation beforehand, or going so slowly 
that it may be possible to meet the difficulties of this book as 
they appear. Of these two alternatives the first is undoubtedly 
the only one to be chosen, because a snail’s progress, such as is 
required in the second, is just as apt to destroy the interest in 
the narrative as a review. 

There is still the second possibility, however, which has been 
indicated in the remark of Collar already quoted, but which 
I should apply differently. The main difficulty in the first 
book consists in the long speeches in indirect discourse ; these are 
admittedly difficult, and at this stage in a pupil’s advancement 
are difficult for another reason. The speech is used so fre- 
quently to put the reader in possession of the situation and the » 
question at issue that it requires more maturity of thought than 
the narrative, consequently, it would not be amiss for the skill- 
ful teacher to omit the speeches so far as translation is con- 
cerned, giving the translation of them in English to the class 
and reserving the Latin study of them until the class is suf- 
ficiently advanced to understand the principles of indirect dis- 
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course, and, consequently, to turn the indirect discourse into di- 
rect discourse for the purposes of comparison. 


Now, prepared as the pupil is to enter upon the study of . 
Czsar, it becomes interesting to consider what the qualifications 
of the teacher should be. 

It would seem to be hardly necessary to emphasize that the 
teacher of a language like Latin should be thoroughly equipped 
with a knowledge of the Latin literature in all its bearings, and 
of Roman history during the period of the Roman supremacy ; 
and in the Latin language in all its intricacies and powers of 
expression. Fortunately, we can observe a very considerable bet- 
terment in the quality of our instruction during the last thirty-five 
years, and that quality is constantly improving under the pressure 
of the more rigid requirements of our boards of education. Still | 
it would not surprise me if the vast majority of those who are 
teaching Czsar had confined their knowledge of him to the 
four or five books which they are expected to teach, and were | 
unaware from actual knowledge that he had written a Bellum 
Civile, or that he had written other things which have not 
come down to us, but which were no less celebrated in antiquity 
than the Commentaries which we have. 

The vast mass of teachers, I should say, would also have had 
their training in one particular kind of instruction alone, would 
know only one grammar, and that a school or college grammar, 
would be entirely unacquainted with the vast philological knowl- 
edge on both sides of the Atlantic, and would have no general 
conception of the Latin literature beyond the few parts of authors 
that they read in college. I do not mean to say that such ig- 
norance constitutes an insuperable obstacle to successful teach- 
ing. Many of the most successful teachers I have known were 
teachers whose actual knowledge of the subject was extremely 
limited. Here, as in most every department, the teacher is born 
* rather than produced, and the teacher gifted by nature is able 
very often to make up by this natural gift for the lack of tech- 
nical knowledge. But assuming that the teacher is a natural born 
teacher, it certainly is not too much to demand that to this 
natural equipment should be added all the knowledge and training 
which it is possible to obtain in preparation for the work. 

It is very desirable that before entering upon the teaching 
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of the Bellum Gallicum the teacher should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the life of Czsar and his relation to the times. In the period 
to which he belongs, the most interesting figures are Pompey, 
Cicero and Cesar, and of these three the principal divergence 
of opinion has centred around Cicero and Czesar. Many years 
ago, the great Professor Mommsen, in his History of Rome, 
undertook to show in Czsar the greatest man that ever lived. 
This involved, in very large measure, the depreciation of Cicero 
and the exaltation of Cesar by ignoring a great number of his 
manifest faults, or interpreting them to his advantage. To 
Mommsen Cesar was a demi-god and Cicero a demagogue. The 
tendency since that time has been to moderate the view set forth 
by Mommsen, and to give Cicero the place which unquestionably 
belongs to him as a man of equal value with Czsar in all this 
political crisis. Still the teacher of the Bellum Gallicum should 
become acquainted with Mommsen’s picture of the period, not only 
on account of the importance of the critic, but also on account 
of the great keenness of mind and breadth of view shown in the 
analysis of the events of this period. 

In addition to Mommsen, the first two volumes of Meri- 
vale’s History of the Romans should be read, by all means. Mer- 
ivale combines in his history of this period not merely accuracy 
of knowledge and soberness of judgment, but a lucidity and 
picturesqueness of style which makes the narrative as fascinat- 
ing as a novel. People may differ with him as to the way he 
interprets some of the events of this period, but to my mind, 
he presents a much sounder view of the general life of Caesar 
than does Mommsen, and when in addition you add the charm 
of his English style, you make a narrative which is in itself an 
educational influence to the one who reads. Particularly would 
I draw attention to the twenty-second chapter of his history, 
in which he analyses the character of Cesar from all points of 
view. 

These seem to me the most important works of general 
history that it is desirable the teacher should read, but in addi- 
tion there are some specific biographies of Czesar which must 
be studied. First of these I should put Warde Fowler’s Life 
of Cesar. This is written throughout with great sanity and 
soberness of judgment. The style does not show any particu- 
lar charm, but it is lucid and clear, and without padding. In 
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many respects, it is the best book on the subject of Czsar that 
the teacher can read, for in reading a general history the atten- 
tion is apt to be distracted by the mass of subsidiary material, 
while in a work peculiarly biographical everything is interpreted, 
of course, from the point of view of the chief character. All of 
Czsar’s many-sidedness, all of his great intellectual power as 
shown in so many different fields, all of his cleverness as a 
politician through a most troublesome period and in the face 
of obstacles that would have daunted almost any man, all of 
his exceptional military ability and the peculiar characteristics 
of his personality which contributed so much to his elevation 
in the Roman world are most painstakingly and carefully brought 
out in this narrative of Fowler. 

I would also draw your attention to Froude’s book entitled 
Cesar, a Sketch. He entitles it a sketch because, as he says, 
the materials for anything more than a sketch of Czsar are 
not at hand; but practically it is as much a biography as is 
Warde Fowler’s book, and is to be judged and criticised accord- 
ingly. The particular merit of Froude’s book may be said to lie 
in its general style. The characteristics that he displays in his 
other historical writing are present in this also. While obviously 
attempting to be just and fair, no one would ever agree that 
he has succeeded in this work any more than he has in his 
history of England. His style is charming and his interpreta- 
tion in most cases is correct, but in all that shows niceness of 
vision and command of detail, as well as power to interpret 
largely with due consideration to surroundings and conditions, 
he is defective. Still he is worth reading, if for no other reason, 
for his general picture. 

These four books that I have spoken of are sufficient for 
the purposes that I have mentioned of getting a general esti- 
mate of the period and the great actors in it. It might also 
be desirable to study with some care the figure of Cicero, not 
because it will assist particularly in the teaching of Czsar, but 
because it will add to the teacher’s command of the field and 
assist him in forming a more correct judgment as to the posi- 
tion of this period in the development of Roman politics. 
With this in view, I should say that it would be desirable to 
read some life of Cicero, such as that of Strachan-Davidson, 
and some discussion of Cicero’s relation to the public men of 
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his time, such for example, as may be found in Boissier’s Cicero 
and His Friends or in the general introductions to Tyrrell’s 
edition of Cicero’s correspondence. 

When it comes to the question of Czsar’s military work, 
we are on different ground. Here, of course, the teacher will 
be much more interested in the Bellum Gallicum, because that 
is what he will have to present to his pupils. Now for this 
presentation he must understand, as I have said already, in 
addition to the language and syntax, the importance of Czsar’s 
campaigns in Gaul from the point of view of universal history 
and also from the point of view of his own achievement. The 
latter will be of more immediate value. There have been nu- 
merous attempts to show the full spirit of Czsar’s military work 
in Gaul. The most valuable was undoubtedly that monumental 
work set on foot by the Emperor Napoleon III., and carried 
out by the extremely competent military officer, Colonel Stoffel. 
These researches cover the whole of France, and set at rest a 
number of vexed questions with regard to the exact locations 
of Czsar’s campaigns and the exact methods of procedure as 
outlined in his history. Careful surveys of all the country with 
photographs and drawings have made the plans of Czsar’s cam- 
paigns as clear almost to-day as they could have been to his 
own observation. The first part of this work appeared under 
the name of Napoleon; the second, the Civil War, more recently 
under the name of Colonel Stoffel. Since the appearance of 
this book, practically all our maps of Czsar’s campaigns in all 
the editions of the Bellum Gallicum published, have rested on 
this work of Colonel Stoffel, and it is likely that this work will 
form the basis of any subsequent discussion of the subject. 

Of greater importance, however, than this at present, is the 
new work of Holmes on the Conquest of Gaul which appeared 
in 1901 (Macmillan & Co.). This is by all odds the most im- 
portant contribution to the subject that has been made for a 
century. In the beginning we have a narrative of Czsar’s cam- 
paigns taken from and based upon his own story. To the one 
who reads Latin with readiness and with perception, it would 
need no emphasis that Czsar’s narrative is extremely pictur- 
esque and fascinating, but in the hurry of teaching and in the 
restriction of ideas which teaching very frequently brings, I am 
afraid that the most of our teachers fail to observe this pe- 
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culiarity in the Bellum Gallicum. To those, I would heartily 
commend the narrative of Holmes. It follows Czsar so very 
closely, reproduces the ideas in the order in which he gives 
them, frequently almost in the language in which he gives 
them, and yet manages to preserve the life, vivacity, rapidity 
and lucidity of the original narrative. It is exceedingly stimulat- 
ing and effective. This, however, is not the most important part 
of the book. The greater part of it is taken up with the ap- 
pendices which give us the most recent scientific investigations 
on the subjects touched upon in the narrative; all the geograph- 
ical names have been re-studied, all the geographical peculiarities 
have been searched out afresh, all the conflicting views of dif- 
ferent scholars have been duly weighed and sifted; vexed ques- 
tions as to localities are discussed in separate chapters, all the 
matters of ethnology and general antiquarian information which 
can be found in Cesar are appropriately grouped ; in other words, 
the book is an indispensable auxiliary to any mastery of the 
subject. 

Another book that is very important for the teacher of 
Cesar is entitled Cesar, a History of the Art of War among the 
Romans, with a detailed account of the campaigns of Czsar, 
by T. A. Dodge, Boston, 1892. Colonel Dodge is a soldier of 
excellent reputation and experience, who, finding that the cam- 
paigns of Cesar had not been adequately treated from a military 
point of view, has written this exhaustive book to remedy this 
defect. Throughout it is very easy to observe that the author is 
a military man, and especial attention is paid to every thing 
that is of interest from a military point of view. 

While Colonel Dodge is not a technical Latin scholar in the 
broadest sense, still his work is sound and trustworthy. What is 
particularly important is his discussion of Czsar’s method of 
fighting, as shown in chapter 23, which should be carefully read 
by any one who wishes to make this element in Czsar’s character 
clear to his students. Chapter 24 on Cesar’s army is also illu- 
| minating. 

After all, however, the principal need in the equipment of 
the teacher of Cesar will be a correct knowledge of the peculiar- 
ities of style and syntax that he displays. And it would be im- 
possible to make a greater mistake than to suppose that Czsar 
is normal in the use either of vocabulary or syntax. To a 
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large degree the vocabulary of any author is conditioned by 
the subject and the method of treatment. So in the case of 
Czsar the vocabulary is essentially a military one — and hence 
very different from that of Cicero with whom the pupil is to 
be next occupied; and in addition it is, as has been above em- 
phasized, very concrete; in this respect too being very different 
from that of Cicero. 

These qualities, moreover, make Czsar’s vocabulary not 
difficult to learn and very available for the drill in prose com- 
position which is essential at this point in a pupil’s progress. 
But it must be used with caution because certain words are of 
very frequent occurrence while others equally important come 
more rarely. It has seemed to me therefore that a study of 
Cesar’s vocabulary from the point of view of the relative fre- 
quency of the occurrence of particular types of words might 
have great value to that teacher who is interested in giving his 
pupils as comprehensive teaching as his resources permit. 

Then, again, the syntax of Czsar, while of the best, is 
still very restricted as compared with that of Cicero. For ex- 
ample, a pupil reading Cesar’s Bellum Gallicum would never 
learn to use quia, and would have very little drill in the condi- 
tional sentences of the unreal variety. Such study would have 
to be supplementary and in the form mainly of composition work. 











II 


STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF CZSAR’S 
GALLIC WAR 


By HENRY HOPKINS HUBBELL 


One of the greatest difficulties that meets the teacher is to 
decide just how much to require of his pupils in the matter of 
vocabulary, as he proceeds with his reading. It is obvious that a 
number of the words the pupil comes upon occur too unfrequently 
to justify the teacher in requiring him to make them a part of his 
permanent knowledge. On the other hand, it is quite often true 
that if proper stress has been laid upon the acquisition of the 
vocabulary already encountered, a much more rapid progress will 
follow. 

For these reasons it has appeared desirable to have the vocab- 
ulary of the Bellum Gallicum so arranged in lists that the teacher 
may not only know at any given time just how much ground has 
been covered, but may have also some indication as to the com- 
parative frequency of the words already met with. Such has 
been done in the following lists. 

It will be easily seen that the arrangement of words here 
made has a distinct advantage over the plan of some editors 
of printing new words in darker type. For it gives, at a glance, 
not only the new words of any particular chapter, but also the 
complete vocabulary that has occurred up to that point. Words 
which appear in the first book, but not in the second, and 
vice versa, are marked thus 7, so as to afford a means of com- 
parison between the vocabulary of these two books; while those 
used only once, twice or three times in the seven books are 
followed by one, two or three stars respectively. This will assist 
the teacher in selecting words which are to be especially empha- 
133] 15 
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fi ; sized, perhaps by means of prose lessons. Of course there will 
occasionally be words which, though occurring in the Bellum 
Gallicum only three times or less, he will recognize as sufficiently 

H common elsewhere to warrant emphasis. But these must be left 
ie to the individual teacher. Such words as is, hic, ille, qui, etc., have 
# been omitted, and indefinite pronouns, except most compounds 


He of quis, have generally been included under adjectives. Of the 
Hy personal pronouns, which are also omitted from the list, the 
1 third person alone is common; the first occurs once in the sin- 
1 it gular (IV. 25), and three times in the plural (I. 40, 44; II. 9), 


in the first four books, but twenty-four times in the remaining 
1 three ; the second is not found at all in the first four books, but 
i nine times in the last three. Noster, of the possessive pronouns, 
1} is of course common, being used so often to refer to the Romans; 
) meus occurs once (ch. 25), in the fourth book and three times 
| (chs. 38, 50 and 77) in the seventh; tuws is found only once 
| (V. 44), while vester is used five times but all in the seventh 
book, which indeed contains a majority of all the uses of both 
personals and possessives (except indeed sui and suus). 
Of course such word lists are useful in many ways, which 
i will be at once evident. Not the least valuable function, however, 
i! would be to show the teacher what not to emphasize. Thus, 
} 
j 





in the description of the customs of the Veneti, a glance at the 
lists shows not only that a large number of new words are em- 
i ployed but that the most of these words occur very rarely. It 
hy would, as it seems to me, be the part of good judgment not to 
expect the pupils to have these words at command, not to set 
| such a passage for review or for examination, not to base an 
| exercise upon it, but to rest content if the class can make a fair 
H translation of it at the first reading. The same considerations 
i would hold good for that traditional bugaboo, the Bridge. 
| On the other hand, no better proof could be given of the 
inadequacy of any system of prose composition which is based 
| upon Czsar than the observation that such a common word as 
| civis is not found before the seventh book; that tamquam only 
| 





appears towards the close of the eighth book; that quia and iste 
are found only once each. Consequently the careful teacher will 
aim to supplement the Czsarian vocabulary by such prose work 
as will require such additional words as belong to the proper 
command of the language. 
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BOOK I 
SUBSTANTIVES 

1. animus tbiennium* fossa 
bellum tcarrus mensis 
fcultus exercitus nihil 
finis fides oppidum 
flumen tfilia periculum 
thumanitas** filius treditio* 
initium frater spes 
lex frumentum 
tlingua*** imperium — 
mercator iter — 
tmons iumentum vadum 
occasus legatio a 
pars tmatrimonium** . adventus 
proelium numerus facultas 
provincia oratio inimicus 
fseptentriones pater iniuria 
sol pax iugum 
virtus tplebs legatus 

2. ager populus legio a 
dioiene principatus maleficium 
+coniuratio profectio miles 
toonsul tsemens* princeps 
copia senatus spatium 
+cupiditas tempus turbs 
+dolor a voluntas 
+fortitudo* tcliens . altitudo 
tgloria tdictio* castellum 
homo dies fconatus* 
tlacus*** tfamilia tconcursus 
latitudo tfertilitas* texemplum*** 
locus ignis munitio 
milia tiudicium murus 
multitudo ius * fnavis 
natura magistratus opus — operis 
nobilitas +mors*** pes 
passus mos praesidium 
regnum tpoena tratis*** 
res Fsuspicio telum 

3. amicitia tvinculum . tangustiae 
tamicus . aedificium +beneficium 
annus consilium tdeprecator** js 
auctoritas domus gratia 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


14, 


15. 


Tlargitio* 
obses 
tvia 


hiberna 


auxilium 

conspectus 

fortuna 

fuga 

hostis 

liberi 

tnecessarius* 
(a relative) 

tpossessio 

servitus 

tsolum 

vicus 


tavus** 
calamitas 
tdeus 
explorator 
tlenitas* 
tlinter*** 
memoria 
foculus 
tpagus 
silva 
tsocer* 
vigilia 
tdolus** 
dux 
insidiae 
internecio** 
nomen 


commmutatio 
contumelia 
tdubitatio*** 
responsum 
tscelus* 
ttestis 
Fvictoria 


agmen 
eques 
equitatus 
tpabulatio 
tpopulatio* 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 
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tpraesentia 
trapina* 
tfrigus 
fnex*** 
pabulum 
potestas 
tprex 
tvergobretus* 
tvita 
flibertas 
tplus 
tseditio** 
adfinitas** 
jfaudacia*** 
concilium 
tconventus 
honor 
tliberalitas** 
+mater 
nemo 
tpotentia 
+pretium** 
tsoror** 
tsumptus* 
fuxor 
Fvectigal*** 


finterpres** 
iustitia 
toffensio* 
studium 
supplicium 
jtemperantia* 
tadulescentia* 
tamor* 
Fcustos 
texistimatio** 
tlacrima** 
fnervus** 

ops 
+pernicies** 
respublica 
verba 

vulgus 


ascensus 
circuitus 
tpraetor* 
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22. acies 


collis 
fequus 
impetus 
intervallum 
lux 

ftimor 


. tThiduum 


tdecurio* 
t+fugitivus* 


. impedimentum 


tphalanx 
sarcina 


. Tbracchium** 


corpus 
tferrum*** 
gladius 
tictus** 
latus 
manus 
pilum 
pugna 
scutum 
signum 
vulnus 


. thora 


littera 
+matara* 
nox 
nuntius 
trota** 
tsepultura* 
ttragula 
triduum 
vallum 
vesper 


. deditio 


tinopia 
salus 
tservus 


. thonitas* 


condicio 
t+fames 


tperfuga 
ratio 
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29. caput 38. 
fcensus* 
mulier 
puer 
summa 


ttabula** 


consensus 
domicilium 
fterra 

usus 


30. 


$1. consuetudo 
cruciatus 
dicio*** 
tfactio 
fhospitium 
+merces* 
fnutus*** 
tpotentatus* 
rex 
tsedes 
victor 
Fvictus 

$2. tcrudelitas** 

tcura*** 

+fletus** 

+tristitia* 

vox 


33. tadrogantia*** 


spiritus 
34. commeatus 
tconloquium 
+molimentum* * 
negotium 41 
opus (indecl.) 


- 


35. tconsulatus* 
36 


37. 


42. 


tstipendium 


+tectum** 


1. alius 
Fcotidianus 
extremus 
fortis 
inferior 


tarx** 
fcircinus* 
difficultas 
tradix 


centurio 
fexercitatio 
+fatum* 
magnitudo 
+mens 
t+percontatio** 
tpudor** 
Ftabernaculum*** 
ttestimentum* 
tribunus 
tvultus** 


. taequitas** 


ftamentia** 
Favaritia** 
cohors 
tconstantia** 
diligentia 
Fdisciplina 
tdiurnitas 
tfacinus 
tfelicitas** 
furor*** 
imperator 
tinnocentia* 
tlaus 

ordo 

palus 
tsimulatio 
tumultus 
talacritas*** 
modus 
Fsatisfactio** 
pedes 
tpertinacia** 
fsanitas** 


ADJECTIVES. 


longus 
minor 
omnis 
proximus 
reliquus 
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43. 


45. 


47. 


50. 


51. 


53. 


19 


aditus 
fdignitas 
Fmunus*** 
tnecessitudo* 
planities 
tpraemium 
tumulus 
tcontentio 
tdetrimentum 
tlabor 
ornamentum 
regio 
ttestimonium 
sententia 


. lapis 


tadulescens 
scientia 


. celeritas 


cursus 
tgenus 
tiuba* 

tfas 

luna*** 
tmeridies 
tsors*** 
tvaticinatio* 
treda** 
species 
cornu 
tquaestor 
subsidium 
tgratulatio*** 
thospes*** 
natio 
fnavicula* 
ttergum 
tvoluptas*** 


. aestas 


374 substantives 


tertius 
tres 
unus 


2. alter 
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10. 


altus 
augustus 
fcupidus 
t+dives* 
finitimus 
latus 

magnus 
tnobilis 
tperfacilis*** 


. tdubius 


+firmus 
multus 
plurimus 
potens 


. decem 


tobaeratus* 


. tcibarius*** 


+duodecim** 
privatus 
quadringenti 
tsocius 


. thonus 


difficilis 
duo 
facilis 
tperpauci 
singuli 


certus 
nonnullus 
nullus 
ullus 
Fulterior 


. complures 


Finvitus 
novem 
tsedecim** 


» novus 


tbellicosus*** 
citerior 
frumentarius 
primus 
quinque 
septimus 
superior 


11. consanguineus 


12. timmortalis 
incredibilis 
tinopinans 
insignis 
publicus 
quartus 
quattuor 
solus 
Futer 


13. improvisus 
fincommodus 
pristinus 
repentinus 


tvetus 


14. fconscius* 
fdiuturnus* 
trecens 
secundus 


15. alienus 
(amplus) 
pauci 
tposterus 
quindecim 
quingenti 
Fquini 
tseni** 
tantus 


16. fannuus* 
fmaturus 
necessarius 
propinquus 

17. timprobus* 

quantus 


18. adversus 
fantiquus*** 
celer 
equester 
tfamiliaris 
Fliber 
parvus 
summus 
tversus 


19. egregius 


tinsciens** 
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20. 


21. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


27 


30 


31 
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dexter 
tfraternus** 
militaris 
octo 
fperitus*** 
fqualis** 


captivus 
Fmille 


Fcopiosus* 


confertus 
medius 
Ftriplex 
fveteranus* 


commodus 
defessus 
sinister 


tanceps** 


dediticius 
sex 


par 


fnonaginta* 
fsenex* 


communis 
tfructuosus* 
opportunus 
fstipendiarius*** 


barbarus 
centum 

ferus 

gravis 
tiracundus* 
optimus 
Fpeior* 
+temerarius** 
tviginti** 


. (ceterus) 


34. 


miser*** 
Ftristis* 


Fpericulosus** 
tturpis 


tmirus** 
uterque 








oe 
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35. tperpetuus 


36. fdeterior* 
exercitatus** 
tinvictus* 


- 


tdiurnus 
fnocturnus 
sexcenti 


89. tingens*** 
Fmediocris 
Ftimidus 


40. tbrevis 
decimus 


1. abesse 
appellare 
attingere 
tcapere 
tcommeare** 
contendere 
continere 
dicere 
+differre 
tdividere 
teffeminare** 
esse 
gerere 
timportare 
incolere 
tinstituere 
obtinere 
oriri 
pertinere 
tpraecedere* 
prohibere 
+spectare 
vergere 
tadficere 
tbellare 
exire 
facere 
habere 
inducere 
inferre 
patere 


timperitus 
inermis 
fpraeteritus** 
servilis 


41. quinquaginta 


42. legionarius 
Fquintus 


43. aequus 
fauctus* 
tdeni** 
ducenti 
thonorificus* 


VERBS. 


persuadere 
posse 
potiri 
praestare 
tvagari 


3. accipere 
adducere 
coemere** 
comparare 
conari 
conciliare 
conficere 
confirmare 
constituere 
deligere 
ducere 
occupare 
tperficere 
permovere 
tprobare 
proficisci 
tsperare 
tsuppetere 
tsuscipere 


4. cogere 
conducere 
tconsciscere** 
tcremare** 
t+damnare** 
tenuntiare 


49. 
51. 
53. 


tiustus 
tterrenus* 


. tgratus** 


iniquus 


. tcontinuus 


+durus 
tvelox** 


idoneus 
talarius** 


thonestus*** 
tincolumis 
ttrini 

183 adjectives 


teripere 
fexsequi* 
incitare 
+mori*** 
oportere 
sequi 


adsciscere** 
tcomburere* 
tefferre 
texurere* 
incendere 
iubere 
tmolere* 
oppugnare 
parare 
portare 
recipere 
subire 
ttollere 
transire 

uti 


. convenire 


existimare 
expedire 
tfluere** 
timpendere** 
tire 

pacare 

pati 

videre 





a eee 


a 


<—seoee 
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7. fconcedere 
fdeliberare*** 
imperare 
intercedere 
flicere 
maturare 
mittere 
occidere 
pellere 
pervenire 
}putare 
trescindere 
respondere 
reverti 
rogare 
sumere 
+temperare*** 
tenere 
t+velle 


8. fcommunire*** 
deicere 
desistere 
+disponere 
tinfluere 
iungere 
fnegare 
tobducere* 
fostendere 
fperducere 
+perrumpere 
repellere 
venire 


9. impetrare 
tobstringere** 
relinquere 
studere 


conscribere 
emere** 
hiemare 
intellegere 
praeficere 
renuntiare 


tabducere* 
+consumere 
debere 
defendere 


10 


11 
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14. 


demonstrare 
depopulari 
expectare 
expugnare 
merere 
populari 
statuere 
traducere 
Fvastare 


tabdere 

adgredi 

concidere 

impedire 

interficere 16 
indicare 

mandare 

F+persolvere* 

Fulcisci 


15. 


adoriri 

agere 
committere 
commovere 
consequi 
consistere 
fcurare 
+despicere 
discere 

ferre 

Fniti*** 17 
tpersequi 
tperseverare** 
+prodere 
Freminisci* 
ttribuere 


accidere 
tadmirari 
commemorare 
consuescere 18. 
Tdecipere* 
deponere 
discedere 
Fdispergere 
tdolere 
Fgloriari* 
toblivisci* 
polliceri 
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satisfacere 
+temptare 
timere 
vexare 
cadere 
coepisse 
insequi 
interesse 
tlacessere 
movere 
praemittere 
tpropellere 
fsubsistere** 


. taccusare*** 


avertere 
conferre 
Fconportare 
convocare 
tcreare 
+flagitare* 
instare 
metiri 

nolle 
ponere 
praeesse 
queri 
fsublevare 
tsubvehere* 


Fcoercere** 
deterrere 
dubitare 
perferre 
}praedari 
proponere 
superare 
ttacere*** 
valere 


talere 
audere 
augere 
conlocare 
cupere 
+deminuere 
fdesignare* 
desperare 
dimittere 
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+favere** 
tiactare*** 
tlargiri** 
tliceri** 
fnubere* 
todisse** 
perterrere 
quaerere 
fredimere ° 
reperire 
trestituere 
retinere 
Fsentire 


19. accedere 
fanimadvertere 
cognoscere 
+commonefacere* 
Fconloqui 
thortari 
toffendere** 
petere 
tremovere 
frepugnare*** 
vereri 
+vocare 


20. tadhibere 
tcomplecti*** 
+condonare** 
tconsolari 
tcrescere** 
tflere 
loqui 
+minuere 
monere 
tobsecrare*** 
yorare 
tprendere 
treprehendere 
tscire 
vitare 


21 


taccendere 
considere 


22. tabstinere** 
tadcurrere** 
tadmittere 


tcomperire 


23 


24. 


25. 


27 


instituere 
tpraecipere 
tsubducere 


tcommutare 

confidere 

convertere 

Fintercludere 
+prospicere*** 

superesse 28. 


tadvertere** 

complere 

munire 

reicere 

succedere 

sustinere 29. 


taequare** 30. 
aperire 

circumvenire 

claudere 

cohortari 

jconligare* 

conspicari 31. 
Fdestringere** 
Fdisicere*** 

emittere 

tevellere* 

inflectere** 
+perfringere** 
+praeoptare* 
redintegrare 

referre 

resistere 

+submovere 

tsubesse 


vincere 32. 
conicere 

intermittere 

iuvare 

morari 

Fobicere 

pugnare 33. 
tsubicere 


vulnerare 
$4 


tconquirere 
egredi 


tignorare 
Foccultare 
tparere 
tperfugere** 
poscere 
fpraeferre** 
proicere 
tradere 


amittere 
tpurgare 
reducere 
Fresciscere* 
Ftolerare 
Fvacare 


redire 


florere*** 
fgratulari* 
tindicere 
permittere 
trepetere** 
tsancire*** 


tadamare* 
arcessere 
tdecedere 
tedere* 
temigrare* 
experiri 
+frangere** 
timplorare 
tiurare** 
tlaborare 
postulare 
profugere 
trecusare 


Ftadesse 
Fdemittere 
texprimere** 
thorrere* 
tintueri* 
+mirari*** 


Fcogitare 
occurrere 
tcontrahere 


tplacere 
possidere*** 


— 


——— 
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35. 


37. 


38 


39. 





censere 
tgravare* 
tinvitare 
fneglegere 
reddere 


congredi 
t+denuntiare*** 
+manere 
tpendere 
praescribere 


coniungere 
ftransportare 


. tceingere 
circumdare 
tcircumducere 
tcontingere 
efficere 
t+praecavere* 
procedere 
tproficere 


audire 
tfingere*** 
tmiserari** 
tobsignare* 
perturbare 
tpraedicare 
tremanere 
t+supportare 


. tappetere 
armare 
tconvincere* 
tdefatigare 
deesse 
impellere 
incusare** 
tindulgere** 


. tcontinenter*** 
etiam 
fere 
propterea 
quoque 
tsaepe 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


tofferre 
perspicere 
trepraesentare* 
trepudiare* 


tsubministrare*** 


texquirere** 
tinnasci** 


t+denegare* 
detrahere 
timponere 
tinterponere 
trescribere* 
trespuere* 


adferre 
tconsulere 
t+deperdere*** 
+devehere*** 
decere 
remittere 
tvehere* 


. decertare 


deducere 
timpugnare** 
tinterpellare* 
tobservare 
topprimere 
tremunerari* 
tsimulare** 
tsubtrahere** 
tsuspicari 


deserere 
tignoscere 
redigere 


tadequitare* 
+dirimere* 
tinicere 


ADVERBS 


facile 
undique 


. item 


non 
quam 
tsatis 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 





tinterdicere 


tconclamare 
conspicere 
+donare** 
tpeccare 
+speculari* 


adaequare 
tcircumsistere 
concurrere 
t+decidere* 
texercere 
+prodire 
tproducere 
promovere 
versari 


tpropulsare** 


tdeclarare* 
progredi 
pandere 


texcipere 
tinsilire* 
premere 
fprocurrere 
trevellere** 


t+deligare 
fugere 
incidere 
tnancisci 
tnecare 
tperire 
treservare 
ttrahere** 
t+tranere* 
t+vertere 
tvincire* 
tpraeponere** 
475 verbs 


iam 
+praeterquam** 
una 


. nuper 


tomnmo 
vix 
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7. nondum tlargiter* 37. tvehementer 
8. tinterdiu*** fsecreto** 38, thuc 

tinterea tsemper sic 
noctu 19. tiniussu** 39. subito 
tnonnumquam +separatim*** ; 
: simul 40. tadroganter* 
a ie Faliquamdiu** 
tsponte 21. postea +male* 
. ibi : 
sai a 22. denique plerumque 
— prope tpraecipue** 
11. ita - ttemere 
23. postridie 
aene 
P tpridie 41. tunquam 
13. aegre 43. tcitro* 
magis 24. supra . tir 4 “s 
ees irridicule 
magnopere 25. tbipertito** +quotiens** 
Tquare rursus tultro 
14. graviter ttandem 
timpune* on antes 44. tlibenter*** 
tinsolenter* ‘ tnumquam 
interdum** 27. tsuppliciter* sicut 
— 29. nominatim 45. potius 
15. audacter , 
mie 31. titerum 47. tpost 
circiter 
Sal nunc 48. totidem 
16. cotidie +semel** 
diu ¢superbe* 49. tsetius 
interim ttantopere* 50. paulum 
modo , +coram** tusque 
+ sige tvelut* tultrimque 
a Se — 51. tgeneratim** 
17. fantea $3. timprimis 
+demum : oh 52. tcomminus*** 
tprivatim*** et aid tdesuper* 
tquamdiu* - trepente 
tum 34. tpraeterea 98. statin 

18. contra 36. tquemadmodum tter* 

Fillic** Fquotannis 116 adverbs, etc. 








! 
| 


26 


1. animus 
exercitus 
facultas 
fossa 
hiberna 
homo 
imperium 
flevitas*** 
littera 
locus 
Fnobilitas** 
obses 
pars 
populus 
regnum 
res 
trumor 
vulgus 


2. aestas 
castra 
copia 
dies 
finis 
legatus 
legio 
Flongitudo 
manus 
negotium 
nuntius 
pabulum 


3. arma 
civitas 
fides 
frater 
frumentum 
furor*** 
ius 
lex 
magistratus 
fopinio 
oppidum 
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BOOK II 


SUBSTANTIVES 


4. adfinitas** 6. 


ager 
auctoritas 
auxilium 
bellum 
concilium 
iustitia 

milia 
multitudo 
nomen 
numerus 
pater 
fpropinquitas 
prudentia 
regio 

rex 

spatium 
spiritus 
summa 
virtus 
voluntas 


ol 


5. altitudo 
cohors 
commeatus 
explorator 
flumen 
hostis 
latus 
liberi 
opus 
oratio 
periculum 
pes 
pons 
praesidium 
princeps 
respublica 
ripa 
salus 
senatus 


tempus 9. 


vallum 





+defensor 
gratia 
impetus 
iter 

lapis 
Fmoenia 
murus 
nobilitas 
nox 
foppugnatio 
passus 
pax 
tporta 
potestas 
subsidium 
telum 
ttestudo 


. adventus 


aedificium 
tdefensio** 
dux 
+fumus** 
+funditor 
ignis 
latitudo 
foppidanus 
spes 
studium 
vicus 


. acies 


castellum 
collis 
fdeiectus** 
+frons 

natura 

opus (indecl.) 
planities 
proelium 
t+tormentum 


consilium 
eques 


[144 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Helps for the Teaching of Cesar 27 
initium ops 23. cornu 
palus servitus cursus 
usus verba gladius 
vadum vox intervallum 
oct ** 
farmatura 15. aditus flassitudo 
corpus conditio pilum 
domus honor vulnus 
equitatus +luxuria* 24. fcalo 
ratio mercator tdecumanus*** 
sententia +mora ffremitus*** 
agmen nihil tugum 
clamor fvinum** pedes 
victor 
fuga 16. taetas , 
insidiae fortuna 25. tcohortatio* 
lux pugna conspectus 
miles triduum imperator 
fnecessitas manipulus 
occasus 1%. tarbor fopera 
ordo centurio +primipilus 
profectio consuetudo tsignifer* 
pa ae tvir 
oo instar : 
+speculator , . 26. tribunus 
tstrepitus*** fmunimentum 
tuamedlens tramus 27. tcadaver** 
vigilia trubus* commutatio 
Tsaepes** tumulus i] 
tagger sarcina tturpitudo* 
castra ates . | 
ctiiine tsentis* 28. taestuarium** 
deditio 18. tportorium** consensus 
3 : iniuria 
magnitudo silva . . 
eicitioiie +statio internecio | 
terror 20. +brevitas maleGclum ; ; 
Surie difficul +misericordia 
1 
: a eas tsenator* 
Fvinea scientia 
filius signum oe 
+ * circuitus 
mos fsuccessus : 
ex tcustodia 
mulier Ttuba +d t | 
+patu*** Fvexillum*** yas veo Vy 
. : domicilium 
puer 21. texiguitas +obitus* 
amicitia Yeo r tpondus 
calamitas tgalea provincia 
tclementia** eens a tripes* 
contumelia ttegimentum fsaxum 
+discessus 22. eventus Ttrabs 
indignitas** tiniquitas 30. tcontemptus* 
+mansuetudo** tprospectus*** texcursio* 


PSPS IAT 





~ on ee 
=e 








28 


31 


+machinatio*** 


tonus 
tstatura** 
vis 
cruciatus 
inimicus 
modus 
species 
supplicium 


certus 
citerior 
tcreber 
minor 
nonnullus 
novus 
omnis 
potens 
tertius 


. duo 


difinitimus 


frumentarius 


tinterior 
tlonginquus 
quindecim 
reliquus 
unus 

celer 


. (ceterus) 
consanguineus 


improvisus 
primus 
proximus 
tantus 


. centum 


communis 
decem 
tferax* 
ferus 
latus 
longus 
magnus 
militaris 
novem 


33. 


10. 


32. tacervus* 


taries*** 


ascensus 
caput 
tcortex 
teruptio 
munitio 
nemo 
tpellis 


ADJECTIVES. 


plerusque 
plurimus 
quantus 
quinquaginta 
fsexaginta* 
solus 


. alter 


extremus 
publicus 
sex 

tutus 


. nullus 


octo 
summus 


(amplus) 
medius 
fsagittarius 


. adversus 


teditus 
equester 
teximius* 
tidoneus 
inferior 
tlenis 
opportunus 
quadringenti 
ttransversus* 
uterque 


. tneuter** 


secundus 


alienus 
t+domesticus** 
iniquus 
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34. 
35. 


11. 


12. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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tsignificatio 
vesper 
tvimen*** 


dicio 


hibernaculum* 
legatio 
natio 
tsupplicatio*** 
287 substantives 


tlevis 
optimus 
tconsimilis*** 
multus 

tprior 

tres 

ullus 


pauci 
tvacuus 


quinque 


tpatrius* 
sexcenti 


captivus 
Finutilis 


complures 
dediticius 
tpedester 
singuli 
ttener* 


tcontrarius 
tdeclivis 
ducenti 

par 
tsilvestris 
superior 


incredibilis 
ttransgressus*** 


alius 
commodus 
exercitatus** 
insignis 
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21. taccomodatus 
decimus 
necessarius 
pristinus 


22. tdensus 
tdiversus 
tvarius** 


23. confertus 
dexter 
fnonus*** 
toctavus*** 
septimus 
sinister 
Fundecimus** 


24. tpraeceps*** 


singularis 


1. tadducere 
adferre 
fconiurare 
consequi 
dicere 
esse 
facere 
ferre 
habere 
hiemare 
Finveterascere** 
nolle 
occupare 
pacare 
posse 
tsollicitare 
studere 
vereri 
versari 


coepisse 
cognoscere 
commovere 
comparare 
conducere 
conscribere 
deducere 
dubitare 


25. angustus 
fortis 
gravis 
quartus 
ttardus** 


26. altus 
difficilis 
facilis 
inermis 
legionarius 


28. miser*** 
quingenti 
fsupplex* 


29. ¢duplex*** 
egregius 


VERBS. 


existimare 
gerere 
tincipere 
finire 
mittere 
movere 
proficisci 
venire 


3. coniungere 
fconsentire*** 
deterrere 
texanimare 
imperare 
incolere 
iuvare 
parare 
permittere 
recipere 
uti 


4. abesse 
appellare 
armare 
conficere 
considere 
teligere* 
texpellere 
texplorare 


30 


31 


34 
35 


tpraeacutus 
ftprognatus** 


tparvulus 
ftantulus 


+divinus*** 
Finusitatus*** 


tarduus** 
tindiligens** 
quatuor 
repentinus 
funiversus 


+maritimus 


barbarus 
propinquus 
143 adjectives 


tingredi** 
obtinere 
oriri 
polliceri 
possidere*** 
postulare 
prohibere 
quaerere 
reperire 
sumere 
traducere 
valere 
vexare 


cogere 
cohortari 
tconfligare 
convenire 
dimittere 
tdistinere 
docere 
efficere 
interesse 
tintroducere*** 
iubere 
mandare 
maturare 
munire 











30 


ponere 
populari 
portare 
tprosequi 
reddere 
relinquere 
videre 


+circumicere* 
conicere 
consistere 
tiacere 
tnudare 
oppugnare 
praeesse 
+submittere 
+subruere** 
tsuccendere 
tsustentare 
sustinere 


accedere 
tadire 
contendere 
depopulari 
discedere 
incendere 
morari 
nuntiare 
patere 
potiri 
tpropugnare*** 
tsignificare 


audere 
circumvenire 
conlocare 
constituere 
ducere 
educere 
instruere 
intellegere 
tpericlitari*** 
pugnare 
redire 
statuere 
tsupersedere* 


adgredi 
conari 
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expectare 
expugnare 
impedire 
tinterscindere** 
reducere 


transire 15 


10. tadpropinquare 
convocare 
decertare 
defendere 
tdeficere 
tfallere 
interficere 
occidere 
persuadere 
progredi 
repellere 
reverti 


16. 


adoriri 
concidere 
continere 
desistere 
egredi 
texaudire 
fugere 
perspicere 
perturbare 
pervenire 
petere 
praeficere 
praemittere 
t+properare*** 
fsubsequi 


11. 17 


18. 
12. agere 
audire 
fconservare 
impetrare 
permovere 


19. 


13. accipere 
aperire 

conferre 
pandere 
+tendere 


tradere 


consuescere 
impellere 


14. 20. 
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incidere 
inferre 
perferre 
profugere 
redigere 


fattingere 
tdedere 
tincrepitare 
incusare** 
pati 
pertinere 
poscere 
praestare 
proicere 
jrelanguescere* 
remittere 
experiri 
tinvenire 
tadiuvare 
deligere 
fdiripere 
tenasci* 
tincidere* 
inflectere** 
intercedere 
tintericere 
tintrare*** 
Fomittere*** 
pellere 
fpraebere 
sequi 


fnasci 
nominare 
vergere 


jcedere 
claudere 
committere 
dimetiri 
expedire 
insequi 
tlatere** 
tporrigere* 
+protubare** 
tprovolare* 


fadministrare 
arcessere 
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concurrere 
oportere 
praescribere 
procedere 
proponere 
frevocare 
tvetare*** 


21. tadicere 
conspicere 
+decurrere 
deesse 
+detrudere* 
tdevenire** 
ftdimicare 
inducere 
occurrere 
retinere 


22. tprovidere 
resistere 


23. tcompellere 
congredi 
emittere 
fobvenire*** 
tproeliari 
tprofligare** 
redintegrare 
tenere 


24. complere 
desperare 
+dissipare*** 
perterrere 
premere 
renuntiare 


1. ¢contra 
diu 
etiam 
facile 
ita 
item 
+moleste* 
tpartim 
supra 


Helps for the Teaching of Cesar 31 
trespicere 28. fcolligere 
superare commemorare 

25. amittere vencere 
cupere 29. deponere 
deserere fexagitare** 
detrahere tscribere 
texcedere ‘ 

. ls i * 
ere 30 rr al 
intermittere nan —e 
tlaxare* tier ae 

irri 
fnavare* — 
subire 31. tcelare*** 
ttardare tdeprecari 
furgere*** tdespoliare* 
vitare +dominari* 
vulnerare tinvidere* 

26. avertere loqui 
conspicari promovere 
convertere 23. adaequare 
incitare merere 
momere tpatefieri*** 
timere respondere 

27. ascendere 

, 33. tcredere 
cadere ** 
- emere 
Fcoacervare : 
exire 
debere ; ‘ 
; tintexere 
deicere ’ : 
tintromittere 
+delere 
a teiih referre 
Finniti 3 as 
“ay refringere 
tinsistere : 
- ° reicere 
Fintercipere + 
iacére** servare 
re vendere*** 
indicare 
+procumbere 35. accidere 
superesse tdecernere 
320 verbs 
ADVERBS. 
2. circiter propterea 
tconstanter** sic 
non totidem 
tum 
vero 5. tdiligenter 
quidem iam 
4. tantiquitus tliberaliter*** 
ibi magnopere 
nunc +quantopere** 


nme 








32 


10. 


11. 


on oo fF 


10. 


ll. 


aegre 
undique 


. itaque 


fpaulisper 


. cotidie 


+paulatim 
tpaululum* 


. interim 


fprotinus 


acriter 
audacter 
potius 
quam 
quoque 


tfortiter 
nondum 
statim 


. vallis 


. culmen* 


paucitas 


. captus* 


. gaesum* 


pilus*** 


. hiems 


. exitus 
gubernator** 


ora 
portus 


. inscientia 


nauta** 
navigatio 
remex* 


defectio 
rebellio 


classis 


Teachers College 


12. postridie 


16. una 


17. modo 
postea 


18. faequaliter* 
Fintrorsus 


19. taliter 
tidentidem* 
inde 
paene 
rursus 
subito 


20. paulo 
21. tam 


22. magis 


BOOK III 


SUBSTANTIVES 


12. aestus 
lingula* 
moles 
opportunitas 
promunturium* 
situs 
tempestas 


"13. aluta* 
ancora 
carina* 
cautes* 
clavus* 
congressus* 
copula* 
crassitudo** 
decessus* 
digitus** 
firmitudo** 
fluctus 
funis 
linum* 
pollex* 


Record 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


30. 


$2. 
33. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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fere 

simul 
nominatim 
tiuxta* 
tnequiquam* 


tgeneratim 
tprope 
vix 


plerumque 
praesertim 
Fprocul 


sicut 


denique 
noctu 
72 adverbs, etc. 


prora* 
pulsus* 
puppis** 
remus 
robur* 
rostrum** 
transtrum* 
velum*** 
ventus 


antemna*** 
armenta** 
certamen** 
falx 

forma 
longurius*** 
malus** 
navigium*** 
interventus* 


malacia* 
tranquilitas** 


corona** 
iuventus*** 
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17. 


18. 


auctor 
contemptio 
cultura 
latro** 


confirmatio* 
cunctatio** 
occasio 
pollicitatio 


. aliquot*** 
. plenus 


. integer 


sancius** 


languidus** 


7. subitus** 


12. 


nauticus* 
vectigalis** 


. inviolatus* 


sanctus*** 
vastus** 


rarus 


1. attribuere 


abstrahere*** 
adiungere 
renovare** 


. erumpere* 


reficere 
scindere** 


commutare 
constare 
demorari* 
exurere 
fundere** 
meminisse** 


cooriri 
antecedere 
malle** 


sarmentum* 
virgultum* 
19. defatigatio* 


20. convallis** 


proconsul** 


21. adulescentulus* 
cuniculus 
sectura* 


ADJECTIVES 


13. aliquantus** 
aptus*** 
ferreus 
pedalis* 
planus 
similis 
tenuis 

14. absimilis* 
muralis*** 


15. bini 
terni*** 


17 


18. callidus* 
laetus* 


perditus** 


VERBS 


navigare 
recuperare 


9. aedificare*** 
concludere* 
noscere 


10. conspirare* 
distribuere 
excitare 
partiri 


12. adflictare** 
appellere*** 
deportare* 
detinere** 
extrudere* 


13. configere* 
erigere** 
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22. 
25. 
26, 
29. 


19. 


21. 


24. 


27 


14. 


15 
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soldurii* 
caespes*** 
campus** 
continuatio* 
imber 
materia 
pecus 
sectio* 

86 substantives 


alacer 
mollis** 
navalis** 
promptus* 


aerarius* 
fretus** 


infirmus 
auxiliaris* 
intritus* 
ultimus 


deinceps 
imprudens** 
38 adjectives 


extimescere 
nocere 
regere** 
revincire 
saevire* 


abscindere** 
adfigere* 
concidere 
comprehendere 
inserere* 
ornare** 
praeparare*** 
praerumpere*** 
reprimere** 


consectari 
existere 
transcendere** 














34 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


a -» © WW 


11. 
12. 
13. 


16. 
17. 


vindicare*** 


carpere* 
defigere*** 


edocere 
pergere* 


evadere* 


. singillatim*** 
. idcirco* 


. frustra 


tantummodo* 


. cibus*** 


lac*** 
venatio*** 
vestitus 


. ephippium* 


vestigio 
amplitudo*** 
gravitas** 


. metus 


triennium* 


. auditio** 


infirmitas*** 
viator* 


. avis* 


ovum* 
piscis* 
aquatio* 
indutiae** 
dementia* 
perfidia 
occupatio** 
aqua 

cratis 
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20. aestimare 
evocare 
devovere*** 
frui* 
intendere 


23. cunctari** 
diducere** 
obsidere 


ADVERBS 
10. mobiliter* 


12. eiusmodi 
quando* 


138. admodum 


BOOK IV 
SUBSTANTIVES 


derectus** 
fibula* 
firmitudo 
fistuca* 
iunctura* 
perpendiculum* 
rapiditas* 
sublica*** 
tignum** 
truncus** 
18. solitudo** 


19. obsidio 
utilitas** 


21. traiectus** 


22. litus 
motus 


24. essedarius 
membrum** 


25. aquila 
dedecus* 
figura 
funda 
sagitta*** 


25. 


29. 


16. 
17. 
18, 


26. 
27. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 
37. 
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circumire 
depellere 


proruere* 


evolare** 
exigere** 
provehere** 


caedere** 
70 verbs 


ubique* 
nonnihil* 
bene*** 
clam 
parum** 
13 adverbs, etc. 


scapha* 


culpa** 
imprudentia*** 
orator* 
perturbatio* 
reditus*** 

aes 

essedum 
pulvis* 

auriga* 
currus** 
receptus*** 
stabilitas* 
temo* 

turma 
novitas*** 
peditatus 
praeda 
aequinoctium** 


orbis 
perfugium* 
siccitas** 

68 substantives 
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1. frigidus* 
immanis** 


2. ephippiatus* 
deformis** 
iners* 


3. humanus** 
humilis 


4. inscius** 
incertus 
mobilis* 
necesse 


1. adsuefacere 
lavare* 
separare** 
vivere*** 

2. delectare* 
desiderare 
desilire 
impendére* 
remollescere* 
sinere* 

3. ventitare*** 

4. demigrare*** 
remigrare** 

5. paenitere* 
pronuntiare 
servire** 

6. dissimulare* 
permulcere* 

7. eicere 

8. tueri 

9. frumentari 

10. citare* 
defluere* 
profluere* 


ADJECTIVES 


7. utilis*** 


17. 


20. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17 


18 
19. 


21 
22. 


. frequens*** 


12. 


aureus* 
octingenti*** 


artus*** 

bini 

bipedalis* 
obliquus** 
quadrageni** 
sesquepedalis* 


exiguus 


VERBS 


subfodire* 


communicare 
gaudere* 
praetermittere*** 


irrumpere. 


abicere 
confluere** 
praecipitare** 


finire*** 


consternere* 
contexere*** 
discludere** 
distare 
immittere 
inligare** 


exportare* 


liberare 
succidere*** 


obtemperare* 


anteponere* 
distribuere 
excusare* 
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21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


37. 


25. 


27. 
29. 


31. 
$2. 


35. 
36 


35 


incognitus** 
fidelis** 
onerarius 


instabilis* 
septem** 


aridus 
ignotus* 
insuefactus* 


speculatorius* 


trecenti*** 
31 adjectives 


conscendere*** 
exponere 
solvere 


contestari* 
evenire* 
inquit 
aggregare** 
commendare* 


adflictare** 
auxiliari*** 
reportare** 


adfligere 


delitescere* 
demetere* 
metere* 


flectere** 
insinuare* 
moderari** 
percurrere* 
perequitare** 


effugere*** 


duplicare** 
66 verbs 





tee 








30 


1. invicem** 
2. quamvis* 
11. quoad 


18, mane*** 


1. subductio* 
humilitas* 
incursio 
arbiter* 
lis* 

. transmissus* 

. familiaritas* 


2 
3 
6. religio 
8. egressus* 
9 


. introitus* 

11. faber* 

12. nummus** 
talea** 
plumbum* 
fagus* 
abies* 
lepus* 
gallina* 
anser* 

18. dimidium* 
bruma* 
mensura** 


14. caro** 
vitrum* 
color*** 
aspectus*** 
capillus** 
labrum*** 
parens*** 
virgo* 

17. pabulator* 

18. sudes 
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ADVERBS 
14. adversus (prepos.)* 
passim* 
17. directe 
insuper** 
prone* 
22. quominus** 


BOOK YV? 


SUBSTANTIVES 


19. semita** 
incendium 


24. confinium* 
25. benevolentia** 
impulsus* 

26. lignator* 
controversia 


27. missus** 
coactus 
pietas* 


30. disputatio** 


$1. dissensio 
instrumentum** 


languor* 


$3. desperatio* 


35. femur* 


37. sermo*** 
ululatus** 
aquilifer* 


38. adiutor** 
fama 
lignatio* 


40. quies 
pruina 
lorica*** 
valetudo** 


42. ferramentum* 
sagulum 


23. 
25. 
26. 
32. 
36. 


43. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
55 


56. 
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nequaquam** 
feliciter* 
firmiter* 
confestim 


infra 
15 adverbs, etc. 


argilla* 
glans** 
iaculum** 
casa* 
stramentum** 
scala** 
flamma*** 
recessus* 


simultas* 
verutum** 
balteus* 
vagina* 


antecursor* 
interitus* 
caedes 


epistula*** 
amientum* 
laetitia** 


rivus** 
praeco* 


temeritas 
laetatio* 


sollicitudo** 


pecunia 
transitus*** 
exsul* 


conscientia* 
pubes* 
gener* 

90 substantives 


1 From this point the words are not alphabetized. 
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12. 


. actuarius* 
. insuetus** 
. sanus* 


. vectorius* 


meridianus* 
annotinus* 


infinitus*** 
aereus* 
albus* 


mediterraneus* 


temperatus* 
remissus* 


. onerare* 


apportare* 
percipere 


collaudare 


3. tangere* 


labi** 


. exardescere* 


6. adimere* 


sevocare* 
territare*** 
spoliare** 


commorari** 
flare* 
postponere** 
retrahere* 
clamitare* 


8. laudare* 


9. praecludere* 


12 


13. 
14, 


colere** 
examinare* 
gustare* 


occidere* 


radere* 
serere* 
vestire*** 


ADJECTIVES 


13. septingenti** 
triquetrus* 


14. caeruleus 
horridus* 
duodeni*** 


15 
16. dispar** 


perexiguus* 


- 


18. acutus* 
23. inanis** 
24. quietus 


28. ignobilis* 
quantusvis* 


VERBS 


inficere* 
promittere* 
17. pabulari*** 
advolare*** 
absistere* 


18 


praefigere* 
tegere 
exstare* 


22. extrahere* 


23. deperire** 
excludere 


24. provenire 


25 
26. concitare 


regnare* 


27. confiteri* 
recuperare 
levare* 


ardere* 
exstinguere* 
descendere 


30. terrere 
sapere* 
reposcere* 
relegare* 
interire 
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30. 


33. 
35. 


sesetres 


$1. 


37 


clarus* 
perendinus* 


carus** 


quispiam** 
indignus*** 


. acger*** 
. fusilis* 
. ambo* 

. asper* 


. diutinus* 


praecipuus* 
voluntarius* 
37 adjectives 


consurgere* 
circumspicere*** 
excogitare* 


trepidare** 
concursare** 
obire* 
arripere* 


refugere* 
stare 
conflictare* 
traicere 
subvenire 
adhortari 


parcere 
elabi* 
profiteri 


adipisci* 
praeurere*** 


centabulare** 
attexere* 


addere 
ostentare 
errare** 
diffidere*** 
circumcidere** 
exhaurire* 











38 


43 


Fs 


10 


13 


16 


19. 
25. 


- 


12 


fervefacere** 
parere** 
torrere* 
conflagrare* 
recedere* 
introire* 
deturbare** 
anteferre** 
percutere* 
protegere* 
regredi* 
succurrere** 
diiudicare* 


obstinate* 
tripartito*** 
vicies* 
consulto** 
tantum 


palam*** 


delectus*** 
sacramentum* 


societas* 
foedus* 


ver* 
suggestus* 


venia** 
excusatio* 
quaestio 
clientela 


iracundia** 
odium** 
iactura 
inimicitia* 
status*** 
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45. deprehendere 
devehere** 
perscribere** 


48. adhaerescere* 
demere* 
perlegere* 
recitare* 


49. admonere* 
elicere*** 
obstruere*** 


51. circummittere** 


ADVERBS 
26. praesto* 


27. porro* 
adeo 


28. postremo 
29. sero* 
33. incommode* 


34. proinde 


BOOK VI 
SUBSTANTIVES 


13. tributum** 
dominus* 
druides 
sacrificium 
hereditas* 
decretum*** 
contagio* 
suffragium** 
militia 
vacatio* 
immunitas* 
versus* 
anima* 
sidus** 
mundus* 


14 


ambactus* 


15 


52. 
53 
54. 


55. 
56. 


58. 


41. 
43 
45. 
49. 


55. 


16. 


17. 


19. 
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contemnere* 
introrumpere* 


expiare* 
consultare** 


praesentire** 
suspicere* 


allicere** 


instigare* 
publicare** 


proterrere** 
comprobare* 
II verbs 


tunc* 
sicuti** 
intus** 
caute* 


erga* 
haud* 


bis*** 


20 adverbs, etc. 


morbus** 
victima* 
administer* 
numen* 
simulacrum** 
furtum* 
latrocinium*** 
noxa* 


inventor* 
ars* 
quaestus* 
mercatura* 
artificium* 
animal** 


dos** 
aestimatio* 
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21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


12. 
13 


14. 
16. 


ao», oO 


a 


fructus 
funus** 
cor* 
duritia* 
femina** 
notitia** 
occultatio* 
rheno* 
caseus* 
cognatio** 
infamia** 
desidia* 
colonia* 
egestas* 
patientia** 


fera** 


auris** 


. confinis* 


aestivus* 


. infestus** 
. innocens** 


. nativus* 


imperfectus* 
impius* 
sceleratus** 


viceni 


vivus 


resarcire* 


. transferre*** 


custodire* 


. concertare* 


confugere* 
devocare* 


cernere 


palma* 
mos* 


27. alces* 
capra* 
varietas** 
crus* 
nodus* 
articulus* 
cubile* 
venator* 


28. urus 
elephantus* 
taurus* 
velocitas* 
fovea* 
argentum** 
epulae* 
poculum* 


ADJECTIVES 


17. caelestis* 
18. natalis* 


19. illustris*** 
magnificus* 
sumptuosus* 


20. falsus* 


21. impubes* 
vicesimus* 

21. proprius** 
assiduus*** 


24. fertilis** 


VERBS 
dirigere** 
comitari* 

9. laedere* 
perquirere* 

11. egere** 

12. dicare** 


18. procurare* 


interpretari* 
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30. 
31. 
34. 


39. 
40. 


41 


43. 


39 


reditus*** 
tabulatum* 


comes* 
taxus* 
vicinitas* 
stirps** 
obsessio** 
seges* 
mentio* 
discrimen* 
frumentatio*** 
cuneus* 
expugnatio** 
latebrae* 
saltus** 


. damnum* 


24 


30. 


34. 
. triginta* 


42. 


14. 


90 substantives 


bellicus* 
transmarinus* 


rectus*** 


excelsus* 
directus*** 
mutilus* 
incautus* 
imparatus* 
talis 


fortunatus* 


optatus* 
32 adjectives 


defugere* 
excellere* 
consecrare** 


ediscere* 
perdiscere* 
disputare* 


15. solere** 


16. immolare** 
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40 


18. 


19. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


19. 
21. 


vovere* 
placare* 


adolescere* 
adsistere* 


excruciare*** 
diligere* 


perluere* 
coire* 


derogare* 
violare** 


. placide* 


coniunctim* 


promiscue* 


caerimonia* 


3. civis 


10. 


14, 


15. 
17. 


iussus* 


patruus* 
adversarius* 
severitas 
delictum* 
documentum* 


supplementum*** 
nix** 
sudor* 


subvectio* 
silentium 


receptaculum* 
coniunx* 


solacium* 


tenuitas* 
indiligentia* 
maiestas* 
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26. diffundere* 


27. applicare* 
reclinare** 
accidere* 


28. durare* 
assuescere* 
mansuefieri* 
circumcludere* 


29. firmare* 
maturescere* 


$1. detestari* 


ADVERBS 


22. accuratius* 


25. hinc** 
sinistrorsus* 


BOOK VII 


SUBSTANTIVES 


ignominia*** 
acerbitas* 


19. fiducia*** 


20. proditio*** 
concessus* 
mollities* 
sanguis** 
solertia* 
laqueus* 
ferraria* 
corium* 
pix*** 


23. linea* 


24. materies* 
fax* 


25. pluteus* 
sevum* 
gleba* 
scorpio** 
propugnator* 





33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


29 
30. 
31. 
33. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


43. 
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adiacere* 


requirere** 
insidiari* 
circumfundere 
sectari* 


opponere*** 
convalescere* 
subsidere* 


intervenire** 


carere** 
imminere* 
55 verbs 


studiose* 
versus 


8 adverbs, ete. 


forum* 
infans** 
seditio* 
obsequentia* 
affirmatio* 
donum* 
sacerdos* 


autumnus* 
coniectura* 


incursus* 
disceptator* 
mendacium* 


momentum** 


. fraus* 


patronus* 
compendium* 


dorsum* 
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45. mulio* 
cassis* 
ostentatio** 


46. amfractus* 
clivus** 


47. sonus* 
vestis* 
pectus* 
similitudo** 
humerus** 


52. licentia* 
modestia* 
continentia* 


60. sonitus* 


62. ductus* 


- 


1. iunior* 
urbanus** 
clandestinus** 

7. provincialis* 

14. acerbus* 


15. pulcher** 


perangustus* 


17. infectus** 
19. quot* 


20. paluster* 
vester*** 


22. usitatus* 


1. affingere* 
recidere* 
deposcere* 


2. agitare* 
3. negotiari*** 


4. obtestari 
desecare* 
effodere* 


7. antevertere* 


68. indulgentia* 
66. otium* 
67. comitia* 


69. fastigium*** 
maceria** 
excubitor* 


70. irruptio* 
72. commissura* 


73. cacumen* 
stipes** 
cippus* 
quincunx* 
scrobis** 
flos* 
lilium* 


ADJECTIVES 
23. alternus* 
25. dignus* 
29. nimius* 
80. ingratus* 


$1. subdolus* 
permagnus* 


$2. regius* 

$3. detrimentosus* 
36. horribilis* 

$8. nefarius** 


39. pravus 


VERBS 


discutere* 


9. pervagari* 
10. perpeti* 


11. circumvallare 
excubare*** 


14. abundare** 
secare* 
detractare* 


15. dissuadere* 


77. 


81. 


47 
59. 


72. 
73. 


76. 
77. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


41 


hamus* 
stimulus** 


consensio* 
consobrinus* 
mollitia* 
stultitia* 
imbecillitas* 
invidia* 
securis* 
harpago* 
tenebrae* 


pactum* 


musculus* 


. declivitas* 


dimicatio* 
101 substantives 


manipularis** 
infidelis* 


. contentus* 


campester 


teres* 
octoni** 


exterior*** 
communis* 
iste* 
aeternus* 
maestus* 
librilis* 

35 adjectives 


apparare*** 
parentare* 


interrumpere** 
haesitare* 
indignari* 
exposcere* 
condemnare* 


insimulare*** 
interrogare* 
sufficere* 























42 


21. concrepare* 


approbare* 


22. integere* 


23. effarcire* 
coagmentare* 
explere 


destrahere* 


24. fumare* 
restringuere** 


deurere* 
inspectare* 
fungi* 


25 


26 
28 


peritare* 


depugnare* | 
desperare* 


29. sanare* 


obsistere* 


30 
33 
34 
37 
38 
42 


consternari* 


praevertere* 


devincere* 


adiudicare* 


lacrimare* 


proclinare* 
pudere* 


43. contaminare* 
exterrere** 


44. confluere* 


6. recte** 

12. obviam** 
18 
20. fortuito* 
22 


nusquam* 


scienter 


24. eminus* 
27 


aliquando** 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48 


50 


52 


= 


55 


56 


59 
60. 
62. 
64 
69. 
72 


28 
35. 
36 
43. 
45. 
51 
60. 


- 
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circumvehere* 


mutare* 


mollire* 
praeducere** 
conquiescere* 


canere* 
contionari* 
prominere* 
exceptare* 


proferre*** 
praemetuere* 


exserere* 
excidere* 


advocare* 


admaturare* 
multare* 
extorquere* 


avehere* 
corrumpere** 


abiungere* 
replere* 


acquirere* 
tumultuare* 
permiscere* 
residere* 
subluere* 


derivare* 
eminere*** 


ADVERBS 


cuneatim* 
necubi* 
nimis* 


mitissime* 


tumultuosius* 


intolerantius* 


industrie* 
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73. materiare* 


delibrari* 
implicare* 
induere* 
fodere* 
stabilire* 
exculcare* 
infigere* 
infodere* 
disserere* 


convehere* 


. confundere* 


discernere* 
obtemperare* 


. incumbere* 


recensere* 


residere* 
exspoliare* 
prosternere* 
praesepire* 
subigere* 
iniungere* 


. transfodere* 


circumplecti* 
definire* 


contegere* 


succumbere* 
accelerare* 
III verbs 


viritim* 
parce* 
tantumdem* 
foris* 


patienter* 
ergo** 


20 adverbs, etc. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In considering the vocabulary of the Bellum Gallicum as a 
whole, we are dealing with about twenty-six hundred different 
words, exclusive of proper names, though this number will vary 
somewhat according as we include participles, used as adjectives 
or substantives, under the verbs from which derived, adverbs, 
formed from adjectives, under the adjectives. Usually, though not 
always, this has been done in making the above estimate. Of 
this number seven hundred and eighty-eight are used but once, 
being distributed as follows: Book I., 122; II., 50; III., 66; IV., 
65; V., 135; VI., 129; VII., 221. Further, six hundred and 
fourteen words occur only two or three times, over two-thirds 
of these being used but twice. We may, therefore, consider as 
the working vocabulary of the seven books between twelve and 
thirteen hundred words. 

Now what is the nature of the entire vocabulary? In the 
first place it is concrete, a feature, indeed, of Latin and Greek 
writings in general, yet very much more so of Cesar than of 
most other authors. In this respect Professor Bennett in The 
Teaching of Latin and Greek draws attention to the marked 
contrast between Cesar and Nepos, whose “ Lives ” are so often 
recommended either to take the place of, or to precede, the study 
of Cesar. Czsar is not given to character sketches; there is 
nothing in all the seven books that can be compared, for ex- 
ample, with Anabasis I., 9, where Xenophon gives in detail the 
character of Cyrus, nor even with the shorter sketches of the five 
generals in Anabasis II., 6. The men who figure in the Bellum 
Gallicum are presented to us rather indefinitely; in fact Caesar 
had hardly any opportunity to study the character of his enemies 
and of his own officers he has little to say. The commentaries are 
chiefly an account of what he himself did, and there is con- 
sequently little need for abstracts. To be sure occasional hints 
of character are given; Dumnorix is spoken of (I., 9), as “ cu- 
piditate regni adductus,” and again (I., 18), as a man “ summa 
audacia, magna apud plebem propter liberalitatem gratia.” In 
III., 10, Cesar characterizes mankind in general, “ omnes autem 
homines natura libertati studere et condicionem servitutis odisse.” 
Then, too, when he is speaking of character, he avoids abstract 
substantives to some extent; it is said (1., 31), that Ariovistus 
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“superbe et crudeliter imperare .. . Hominem esse barbarum, 
iracundum, temerarium ”; yet in the succeeding chapter a sub- 
stantive is used to describe the same quality, where Divitiacus says 
of the Sequanians, “ absentisque Ariovisti crudelitatem, velut si 
coram adesset, horrerent.” We learn also from I. 31, the eagerness 
of Ariovistus for more territory, from I. 34, 36 and 44, his 
haughty independence, and his treachery from I., 46 and 47. 
Thus we know considerable about this rather remarkable man, 
one of the greatest of Czsar’s foreign enemies, yet with the main 
exception of the passage quoted from I., 31, it is all given us in 
concrete form. See Chapter IV. for further discussion of Czsar’s 
delineation of Ariovistus. 

Again take Czsar’s principal lieutenant whom he must 
have known thoroughly, yet how little he has to say about him! 
We know he is a man of considerable ability because of the 
confidence Czsar has in him and of the masterly way in which 
he conducts himself in the field and camp, as in I., 21 and 22, 
where we see also his perfect obedience to commands, the first 
duty of the true soldier. He knows what to do in an emergency, 
as in the battle with the Nervians (II., 26), when his timely 
action saved the day. His strategic power is brought out in 
his successful campaign against the Treverians (VI., 5-8), and 
again (VII., 60 and 61) in the vicinity of Metiosedum. Once 
(VII, 34) he successfully commands four legions. Though 
from these and similar references we may gather a few facts 
regarding his character as a commander, Cesar says not a word 
directly on this point, and gives us nothing at all concerning 
him as a man. Vercingetorix, against whom Cesar found his 
fiercest fighting, is mentioned (VII., 4) as “summz potentiz 
adulescens,” and in the same chapter we have “ summz diligentiz 
summam imperi servitatem addit.”” These are the only direct 
references to his character, though the longest of the seven books 
is devoted to the campaign against him. 

The same thing we find true of the other friends and enemies 
of Cesar who are prominent in the war. Cotus (VII., 32) is 
a man “summez potentiz et magnz cognationis:” in Divitiacus 
Cesar recognizes (I., 19) “ egregiam fidem, iustitiam, temperan- 
tiam;” Piso, the Aquitanian (IV., 12), is “vir fortissimus ” 
(The noun vir, by the way, it may be interesting to know, occurs 
only ten times in the Bellum Gallicum, and not at all until IT., 25). 
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Gaius Volusenus is described (III., 5) as “et consili magni et 
virtutis ;”’ Procillus (I., 47), as “ summa virtute et humanitate ’ 
and is called (I., 53) “ hominem honestissimum provincize Gal- 
lie.” Examples might be multiplied, but these are perhaps 
sufficient to show Czsar’s habit of portraying individual men, 
by just a phrase or two. Nowhere is there anything that might 
be called a character sketch, and for this reason and because he 
is writing of what is, for the greater part, action, there is 
little need of abstract ideas. As would naturally be expected, 
therefore, substantives of this sort are comparatively uncommon ; 
one hundred and seventy-five words would comprise all the real 
abstracts used, and very many of these occur only three times or 
less. Of course, this does not include such nouns as excursio, 
oppugnatio, obsessio, expugnatio, etc., which, though sometimes 
to be taken as abstracts, are employed by Cesar with few excep- 
tions in a concrete sense. 

Let us now examine more in detail the substantives of the 
Bellum Gallicum and see from what declensions they come. Alto- 
gether there are a few over nine hundred, of which the third de- 
clension has nearly four hundred, the second not far from two 
hundred and fifty, the first one hundred and seventy, the fourth 
eighty-six, and the fifth eleven, as follows: acies, dies, fides, 
materies,* meridies, mollities,* pernicies,** planities, res, species 
and spes, three of these being used only twice or once as marked. 
There are also four indeclinable words, fas (1., 50; V., 12; VL., 
14, 23), nefas (VIL., 35) ; instar (II., 17), and opus (est) ; or five, 
including nihil, which, though it appears eight times with the 
ending o (I., 5, 49; [V., 17; V., 4, 7, 55; VIL., 53, 64), is neverthe- 
less usually regarded as indeclinable. Only two masculines of the 
first declension appear, auriga (IV., 33) and nauta (III., 9 and 
V., 10). In the second declension two feminines — names of trees 
— are found, fagus (V., 12), and tarus (VI., 31), and one neuter 
ending in us, vulgus, with accusative in us (I., 46), though 
in VI., 14, Holder gives the accusative as vulgum, as do also 
Harper and Tolman, and Sihler in his Lexicon to Cesar’s Gallic 
War. Manuscripts vary, but Meusel in his Lexicon Cesarianum 
prefers vulgus. Locus invariably has the neuter form in the 
plural, since it always refers to localities (/oca), and not to pas- 
sages in a book or topics (/oci). Of the eight principal femi- 
nines of the fourth declension, acus, domus, Idus, manus, penus, 
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porticus, quinquatrus and tribus, only domus and manus are 
used. Substantives allowing only -uwbus in the dative and ablative 
plural are entirely lacking, while of those which may have either 
-ubus or -ibus, only lacus (not used in the plural) and portus 
(always with -ibus) occur. The ending -u for the dative 
singular is poetical in classic prose yet Cesar has (VI., 42), 
casu. Some manuscripts give casui and Allen and Greenough 
print it so, though Meusel has casu (casui— codex Parisinus 
I.). One manuscript also gives exercitu (VI., 44) as 
dative. 

Cesar is preéminently a man of action. He sees a thing 
to be done and wastes no time in doing it. He learns, for example 
(1., 38), that Ariovistus is hurrying to seize a very important 
town of the Sequanians and immediately “huc Cesar magnis 
nocturnis diuturnisque itineribus contendit.” This, with the re- 
mainder of the same sentence, “ occupatoque oppido ibi presidium 
conlocat,” illustrates a marked characteristic of his style; for, 
as he is quick in his movements, when he comes to tell about 
them, he is short and concise. ‘“ Details to which we would assign 
a paragraph are crammed into an adjective or a participle.”’* 
This cramming of details is well exemplified in that famous 
sentence (II., 25), in which one hundred nineteen words, eighty- 
four of them different, separate the subject from the verb. This 
same sentence, which continues for two more clauses and con- 
stitutes all but three lines of a chapter of nineteen, illustrates one 
further point, his nice choice of words. Though the whole 
vocabulary, as is natural in a military treatise, is somewhat lim- 
ited as to the subject matter, within that range the choice is 
large and very carefully made. Within the one period mentioned 
we have about one twenty-sixth of the whole number of dif- 
ferent words used in the Bellum Gallicum and each word has a 
purpose, adding something definite to the picture. 

As might be expected in a work so full of action, verbs 
abound, forming nearly half of the working vocabulary, and 
almost two-fifths of the whole vocabulary. They are divided 
among the different conjugations as follows: nearly five hundred 
in the third, a little less than three hundred and fifty in the first, 
about a hundred in the second, forty-eight in the fourth and thirty- 


* See “ Warfare and Writing of Cesar,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLIV, 273. 
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nine irregulars, the whole number in the third conjugation as in 
the third declension of substantives being by far the most numer- 
ous. The following verbs of the first conjugation which form their 
perfect and supine irregularly are found: dare, common; tuvare, 
six times; necare, six times (it has also the regular forms and so 
occurs in III., 16) ; secare, once only (VII., 14) ; stare in V., 35, 43 
and VI., 13, 27, though constare occurs fourteen times and 
distare, five; vetare in II., 20; V., 9; VII., 33. Of the few 
in the second conjugation which have in the perfect -evi and 
supine -etum, Caesar uses delere six times; flere, six times but 
only in the present participle; complere, often; explere, six times 
but all in the seventh book; replere, once (VII., 56). The four 
semi-deponents all appear though only audere is common in the 
simple form; gaudere is used only once (V., 12); solere, but 
twice (VI., 15 and VII., 35); and fidere, only in its compounds 
diffidere (V., 41 and VI., 36, 38) and confidere (often). Reverti 
which properly belongs in this class is also common. The three 
compounds of legere which have -lexi in the perfect are used; 
diligere in VI., 19; intellegere, often; neglegere, in all books 
except the second. The following compounds of facere which 
retain the a and have -fieri in the passive are found: commone- 
facere (1., 19), and satisfacere (six occurrences), of which the 
passives are not used in the Gallic War; mansuefieri (VI., 28), 
and patefiert (II., 32, IIl., 1, VII., 8), of which the actives 
do not occur ; and insuefacere, found only in the perfect participle. 
Contrary to the rule for compounds of facere which change a to i, 
conficere has in the passive confieri (VII., 58), though confics 
also occurs (VIII., 28, VI., 34). Of the thirty-nine irregular 
verbs (mansuefieri and the list on p. 409 of Harper and Tolman’s 
edition, 1891), we find each used four times or more except the 
following: abire (VI., 43; VII., 50); anteferre (V., 44 [2]); 
coire (VI., 22); introire (V., 43); malle (IIL., 8, 20) ; mansue- 
fiert (VI.,26) ; patefierit (see above) ; proferre (VII., 48,82,84) ; 
prodesse (VI., 40) and transferre (V., 3, 13; VII., 8). Depo- 
nent verbs are of frequent occurrence, nearly half of the whole 
number belonging to the first conjugation, eight to the second, ten 
to the fourth and the remainder to the third, making nearly a 
hundred altogether. 

Now of adjectives and adverbs, Cesar employs nearly six 
hundred in the Bellum Gallicum, of which about one half are 
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in the working vocabulary. In general, though not always, both 
in this estimate and in the lists above, adverbs formed regularly 
from adjectives, and the accusative or ablative of adjectives used 
as adverbs have been included under adjectives. Here are a few 
exceptions: aegre, common; though the adjective aeger occurs 
only three times; facile, quite frequent, though facilis is found 
but seven times; acriter, audacter, diligenter and male, of which 
the coresponding adjectives do not appear. Of the third declen- 
sion adjectives of three terminations (seventeen in all, including 
the names of the last four months), the following are used: alacer, 
campester (in VII, only), celer, equester, paluster (VI., 20), pe- 
dester and silvester. The only indeclinable adjective found, and 
that not until the fourth book is necesse, unless indeed we include 
mille. The comparative and superlative degrees of both adjectives 
and adverbs are rather numerous, the superlative of adjectives and 
the comparatives of adverbs being somewhat in the majority. 
Of adjectives irregularly compared, all appear except malus (used 
only in the adverbial form), frugi and nequam; and of adverbs, 
the following: in positive only, muper and satis; comparative 
only, potius and secius; positive and comparative, saepe; com- 
parative and superlative magis, maxime; in all three degrees, diu 
and parum. 

Finally prepositions and conjunctions are represented by 
some seventy words, only eight being used less than four times. 
Among these, those construed with the accusative are ad, ante, 
apud, adversus (1V., 14 only), circum, cis, citra, contra, inter, 
intra, ob, penes, (in VII., only), per, post, praeter, propter, 
secundum, trans and ultra; with ablative, ab, cum, de, ex (gen- 
erally in this form before both vowels and consonants), sine, 
pro and prae (II., 30; VII., 44); with accusative and ablative; 
in and sub. The following are sometimes postpositive in the 
Bellum Gallicum, principally with the relative: cum, de, ex and 
inter (VI., 36); versus is always so and in or ad precedes the 
noun (except VII., 61; VI., 33, VII., 7, 8). 

Subordinate clauses are introduced by these words: Casual, 
cum, quod and quoniam, but not quia nor quando (found once, 
III., 12, but as an adverb). 

Temporal: cum, cum primum, ubi, postquam and priusquam, 
but not antequam; simul (VI., 26), simul atque (IIL. 5; IV, 
27; VII., 12), quotiens (V., 34; in I., 43, it introduces an indirect 
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question), quamdiu (I., 17), dum and quod (IV., 11, 12; V., 
17, 24), but not donec. 

Concessive : etsi, tametsi (1., 30; V., 34; VII, 43, 50), quam- 
vis (IV., 2), cum and wt (III., 9). 

Conditional: si, sin (I., 13; V., 35), mist, quod si (I., 40), 
si modo (IV., 20, V., 31). 

Comparison: ut, uti, sicut, sicuti (V., 17, 43, 51; V., 19), 
velut si (1., 32), quasi (VII., 38), atque (e. g. II., 19), quam. 
Indirect questions: an, cur, si, utrum, unde (V., 53). 

We have to observe that of the working vocabulary the 
following words are used in the first two books: a few more 
than three hundred substantives, almost exactly four hundred 
verbs, some two hundred and fifty adjectives and adverbs and be- 
tween sixty and seventy prepositions and conjunctions, over a 
thousand in all, or about five-sixths of the whole number. The 
importance will therefore be seen of the pupil’s getting these at 
least well in hand in order to facilitate his further study. 

A word in conclusion as to which book, from the standpoint 
of vocabulary, it is better to read first in commencing the study 
of Cesar. If the pupil begins with the second, as is so often 
done now, he will have in hand at the end, seven hundred and 
thirty-four different words; at the end of an equal number of 
chapters of the first book, seven hundred and forty-nine words; 
while the whole first book will give him nine hundred and twelve. 
The question now resolves itself into this; is it better, owing 
to the extra syntactical difficulties of the first book, to come 
to it fairly well equipped as to vocabulary, or shall we by reading 
the first book at once get familiar with the tools, as it were, and 
so be ready to take up and enjoy the remaining books? This 
is a question which will depend for its solution somewhat on 
the particular pupils to be dealt with and must be left for each 
teacher to decide. For a further discussion of this question see 
chapter I., p. 7. 
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STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF CASAR’S GALLIC WAR 


By WILLIAM F. LITTLE 


In most of the editions of Cesar that are upon the market 
the syntactical points are treated as occasion demands in the 
commentaries, but there is no systematic attempt to gather to- 
gether into groups the prominent features of Czsar’s syntactical 
usage for the purpose either of comparison or summary. And 
it seems unquestionably true that the majority of the teachers of 
Cesar are not equipped with the knowledge of the peculiarities 
of Czsarian usage which would seem to be requisite for proper 
interpretation of the text. If this statement may seem to be 
too strong, a few questions put to the ordinary teacher of Czsar 
would prove the point. Such questions, for example, as: Wherein 
do the constructions of Czsar differ from those of Cicero? What 
constructions follow the verbs postulare, flagitare, petere, implo- 
rare, quaerere, antecedere, convenire, obire, subire, praecedere, 
submittere, inferre? Does Cesar use a preposition after disce- 
dere or excedere? In how many different ways does Cesar em- 
ploy the preposition ex or ab? What are the uses of cum with 
the ablative? To what extent does Cesar use the subjunctive? 
What does Cesar show in regard to the sequence of tenses? 
By such questions as these the truth of the foregoing statement 
can be incontrovertibly established. Experience teaches that 
specific knowledge is wanting. Hence we often meet the rather 
peculiar phenomenon of a teacher trying to teach something that 
he does not know fully himself; and, as a result, it frequently 
happens that pupils read their Czsar and pass on to the next year 
without having gained very much accurate information. They 
are not at all sure, for example, of a partitive genitive, or what 
construction follows iubere or imperare. 
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In the following pages an attempt is made to set forth the 
constructions of Cesar as fully as possible in order that the 
teacher may see just what there is to learn and what he should 
emphasize in the daily recitation; for success in teaching very 
frequently depends upon the knowledge of what points should 
be emphasized and what points should be passed over. To do 
this, of course, requires a due proportion of good judgment and 
common sense, but above all, an exact knowledge of the usage 
of the author. 

The statistics and main divisions in the following study are 
based upon a book by Heynacher, entitled “ Was ergiebt sich 
aus dem Sprachgebrauch Czsars im bellum Gallicum fur die 
Behandlung der lateinischen Syntax in der Schule?” Second Edi- 
tion, Berlin, 1886. 


THE ACCUSATIVE 


1. Many verbs which are transitive in Latin are intransitive 
in English, and others which are transitive in English are in- 
transitive in Latin. 

In Cesar’s usage the following is noteworthy: 

Deficere in the sense to “ fail” or “ give out” is construed 
variously. It takes the accusative, and may be used either 
transitively (II, 10, 4; III, 5, 1; V, 33, 1; VII, 50, 6) or in- 
transitively (IV, 20, 1; VI, 16, 5; perhaps VII, 30, 1). In the 
sense to “revolt from” it is an intransitive verb, and is fol- 
lowed by ab with the ablative. It might be advisable to have 
pupils commit to memory such expressions as “ frumentum exer- 
citum deficere coepit,” and “milites ab exercitu deficere coe- 
perunt.” 

Fugere and its compounds occur 5 times as transitives: 
“fugere” VII, 30, 1; “defugere” VI, 13, 7; “ effugere” IV, 
35, 1; V, 8, 4; VI, 30, 2. “ Fugere” is also frequently used 
intransitively, for example, I, 53, 1; II, 24, 4. 

Aequare occurs but twice and then in the passive: I, 25, 1; 
VI, 22, 4. 

2. The accusative with compounds.—The accusative is found 
79 times with verbs compounded with circum, per, praeter and 
trans. The simple verbs are as a rule intransitive, but become 
transitive when compounded. The statistics are: “transire” 38 
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times ; “ circumsistere ” 8 times; “ circumvenire ” in the active 4 
times, in the passive 20 times. Sometimes we find transitive verbs 
compounded with trans; in that case Cesar frequently uses two 
accusatives. For example: “transportare” IV, 16, 6; “ tradu- 
cere” II, 5, 4. 

With traducere we frequently find one accusative, as in 
I, 13, 1; I, 35, 1; and we find the preposition trans repeated in 
I, 35, 3: 

3. The accusative of extent in time in answer to the ques- 
tion “how long?” occurs 37 times. 

The accusative of extent in space in answer to the question 
“how far?” “how high?” “how wide?” “how deep?” occurs 
38 times. 

The accusative of extent in degree occurs 52 times, as fol- 
lows: “ multum ” 11 times; “ plus ” once, I, 17, 1; “ plurimum ” 
13 times; “ paulum” 16 times; “nihil” 10 times; “ nonnihil ” 
once, III, 17, 5. 

Interesting also is the curious sentence IV, 1, 8: “ Suebi 
maximum partem lacte vivunt.” 

Notice also the accusative of extent with the adverb Jonge, 
in V, 47, 5 and VII, 16, 1. 

The accusative of extent is one of the most dificult con- 
structions for beginners to grasp. Indeed some grammarians call 
it the idiomatic accusative; hence the importance of emphasizing 
the usage to the class. As it occurs 52 times in Cesar, pupils 
should become familiar with it, and be fully prepared for the 
“nihil” in the opening paragraph of Cicero’s invective against 
Catiline. 

4. The construction of the double accusative occurs 70 times, 
and offers no particular difficulty. Czesar’s use after verbs mean- 
ing to “ appoint,” “ make,” “ consider,” etc., follows in the main 
the rules given in the school grammars. See, for example, IV, 
21, 7: “quem regem constituerat”’; and VII, 63, 6: “ Vercin- 
getorigem probant imperatorem.” 

But there are cases of two accusatives where some authori- 
ties are inclined to call one of them the appositive. These are 
after such verbs as: “poscere” I, 31, 12; “ mittere” I, 7, 3; 
“abducere” II, 5, 1; “redigere” II, 27, 5; IV, 3, 4; “ relin- 
quere ” II, 29, 4; III, 1, 6; IV, 37, 1; VII, 46, 3; and “ reddere” 
II, 5, 5. 
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After the expression certiorem facere, which occurs 6 times, 
Czsar uses the ablative with de but never the genitive. Note 
particularly VII, 87, 5: “ Caesarem per nuntios facit certiorem.” 

In the passive certiorem fieri occurs 18 times. 

Facere is used with other adjectives in I, 36, 4; IV, 3, 4; 
Ae eS 

It is interesting to note that the person by whom one is 
informed is given by ab or per. The distinction seems to be as 
follows: — Per is never used for single persons, and is always 
applied to those through whose instrumentality a distant person 
conveys information; while with ab the person conveys the in- 
formation personally. Thus: Cesar was informed per explora- 
tores means that the information came through scouts but they 
did not communicate to him in person; but Cesar was informed 
ab exploratoribus means that Cesar was informed by scouts in per- 
son. For the use of ab in this connection see II, 34, 1; III, 9, 1; 
II, 10, 1; V, 53, 6; I, 21, 1; I, 41, 5; VI, 10, 1; V, 47, 1; V, 
25,5. For per see I, 12, 2; III, 2, 4; IV, 4, 6. 

An interesting example also is V, 17, 3: “ hostes praecipites 
egerunt ”; where the adjective is predicate. 

Noteworthy also is the passage II, 5, 5: “ post eum quae 
erant tuta ab hostibus reddebat,” where the place of the predicate 
substantive in the second accusative is taken by an adjective. 

5. Domum occurs as the terminal accusative 12 times. 

Domum and domos relinquere are found once each, namely, 
I, 44, 2; I, 30, 3. The other forms domo and domi occur 9 
times and 7 times respectively. 

6. It is noteworthy that certain transitive verbs such as 
cognoscere, desperare, etc., are used with the preposition de 
instead of with the object accusative. Thus we find “ despe- 
rare de salute,” instead of “ desperare salutem.” This occurs 25 
times. 

7. Inire consilium occurs 14 times; inire gratiam only once. 
While the passive use of the participle occurs 7 times. 

Adire is another case of a verb compounded with ad that is 
not followed by the dative. It takes the accusative 10 times in 
such expressions as: “adire finis, civitatem.” It also occurs 
without any object in the sense of to “advance,” VI, 6, 1. It 
occurs twice with ad, namely, IV, 2, 5; VI, 18, 3. 

8. Verbs of asking show a varied usage —“ petere ab ali- 
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quo aliquid” is found 9 times. The verb occurs frequently, 
however, with the simple accusative, for example, I, 27, 2; I, 
31, 4. Often instead of the accusative we find a substantival 
clause introduced by wut or ne, as in I, 19, 5; I, 28, 5. 

“ Quaerere ex aliquo aliquid” occurs 6 times, and “ quae- 
rere ab aliquo aliquid ” 3 times. 

“ Postulare ab aliquo aliquid ” is found twice, namely, I, 34, 
1; I, 35, 2. 

“ Desiderare ab aliquo aliquid” twice, namely, VII, 20, 7; 
VII, 52, 5. 

“ Repetere ab aliquo aliquid ” twice, namely, I, 30, 2; V, 49, 2. 

“ Flagitare aliquem aliquid ” once, I, 16, 1. 

“Implorare ab aliquo aliquid ” once, I, 31, 7. 

“ Reposcere ab aliquo aliquid” once, V, 30, 2. 

On the other hand, poscere occurs with the simple accusa- 
tive in II, 15, 1; I, 27, 3; and with the appositive accusative 
I, 31, 12; “ poscere liberos . . . obsides.” 

“Insistere rationem pugnae” is an interesting structure in 
III, 4, 1. 

g. Idiomatic constructions are “ propius movere”’ or “ acce- 
dere aliquem” or “aliquid,” which are found 6 times, while 
“ proximus ” with the accusative occurs twice, namely, III, 7, 2; 
L, S42. 

10. Transitive verbs compounded with trans are followed by 
two accusatives 7 times. See, for example, VI, 3, 4; IV, 16, 6. 

11. “ Queri aliquem rem ” is found 4 times, namely, I, 20, 6; 
I, 39, 4; VI, 42, 1; VII, 63, 8. 

12. “Subire tectum, periculum, condiciones pacis” are 
found 5 times. 

13. “Id contendo” appears I, 31, 2; IV, 17, 12. 

14. “ Antecedere aliquem ” in the sense of to “ surpass ” or 
“excel” any one is found twice, namely, III, 8, 1; VII, 5, 4. In 
the sense to “ precede” any one also twice, namely, IV, 11, 2; 
VII, 12, 4. 

“ Praecedere aliquem virtute ” occurs in I, 1, 4. It is espe- 
cially worthy of note that neither one of these two verbs is fol- 
lowed by the dative in Cesar. 

“ Convenire aliquem,” to “ meet any one,” occurs I, 27, 2. 

And finally “quos ille edocuerat” is interesting in VII, 
38, 4, with which should be compared VII, 19, 4. 
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15. The following uses of the accusative are not found in 
the Bellum Gallicum: —the cognate accusative; two accusatives 
with docere, edocere, celare ; two accusatives with moneo, hortor; 
accusatives with impersonal verbs, decet, dedecet, etc.; accusa- 
tive of time with abhinc; accusative with natus or maior natu. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


16. In the teaching of the accusative it is evident, from what 
goes before, that the most important constructions occur with 
sufficient frequency to make it next to impossible for the stu- 
dent to fail to grasp them; particularly is this true of the accusa- 
tive of extent, which occurs for the first time, as we have seen, 
in I, 17, I. 

Next in order is the construction with verbs of asking and 
demanding. And in the case of these verbs pupils should be 
taught not merely to distinguish the meanings of the verbs, but 
should also be reminded that they are not always followed by two 
accusatives, one of the person, the other of the thing, as some 
beginners’ books are wont to state. Czsar shows many varia- 
tions in his construction of these verbs, and affords plenty of op- 
portunity for practice. 

In the case of those constructions which occur but once, it 
hardly seems worth while to burden the student’s mind with 
them. 


THE GENITIVE 


17. The most important category of the genitive case is the 
partitive genitive ; this occurs some 366 times, divided as follows: 

The partitive genitive with substantives that denote a part 
or measure is found 200 times; with milia 70 times; with other 
numerals and words indicating number 24 times. 

Mille is adjectival in I, 22, 1; VII, 46, 1; and VII, 49, tf. 
In I, 25, 5, the reading is doubtful. Mille is used in apposition 
in VII, 64, 1. It is construed with the genitive but also modified 
by another word in I, 49, 3 (expedita) ; so also armata in II, 4, 5; 
II, 4, 8; and V, 49, 1. In IV, 1, 4 we have the phrase “ singula 
milia armatorum.” 
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Uterque is an adjective in Cesar, and found with the sub- 
stantive some 18 times. Compare II, 16, 2, “his utrisque fini- 
timis,” and IV, 17, 6, “ haec utraque.” With the genitive it is 
found but once, VII, 32, 4, “ uterque eorum.” 

The partitive genitive occurs with the neuter of adjectives 
used substantively and pronouns 56 times, divided as follows: — 
with quid 16 times; with nihil 10 times; quantum 7 times; tan- 
tum 4 times; quicquam 4 times; quod 4 times, as follows: III, 
16, 2; IV, 22, 3; V, 2, 3; VII, 55, 8; aliquid 3 times, namely, 
III, 16, 2; IV, 32, 2; V, 29, 1; aliquantum V, to, 2; id VII, 5, 5 
(“ quibus id consilii fuit”); hoc VII, 15, 2 (“hoc sibi solaci 
proponebat ”) ; quidquid VII, 46, 2; multum V, 22, 4; plus I, 
20, 2; minus I, 14, 1 and V, 27, 3. 

The partitive genitive occurs with comparatives twice, 
namely, VI, 9, 7; VII, 72, 3. 

The partitive genitive occurs with superlatives (including 
“ plurimum totius Galliae posse” (I, 3, 6; V, 3, 1) 13 times. 

The partitive genitive with an adverb occurs but once, “ sa- 
tis esse causae” I, 19, 1. The partitive genitive is never used 
in Cesar with adverbs of place. 

18. The objective genitive exclusive of gerunds occurs some 
200 times, and follows in the main the treatment in the school 
grammars. 

19. The verbs of remembering and forgetting are found 
only in I, 13, 4; I, 14, 3; VI, 38, 1; VII, 34, 1. 

20. We do not find inthe Bellum Gallicum the participles 
of the following verbs with the genitive: piget, pudet, taedet, 
miseret; but paenitet occurs with the genitive once, IV, 5, 3. 

21. The genitive of quality is found 82 times. 

22. The genitive of the gerund and gerundive after substan- 
tives occurs 72 times; after causa and gratia 54 times. 

23. The genitive of a substantive after causa, “on account 
of,” is found 37 times. 

24. The genitive with adjectives occurs as follows: — peri- 
tus 3 times; imperitus 6 times; cupidus 4 times: insuetus twice; 
and planus and conscius once each. 

25. The predicate genitive after esse in the sense “ it is the 
duty of,” “the custom of,” etc., is found 12 times, as follows: 
I, 41, 3; I, 45, 1; IV, 5, 2; IV, 13, 2; IV, 16, 4; IV, 17, 1; V, 
7,8; V, 34,1; VI, 30, 2; I, 21, 2; VI, 7, 8; VII, 77, 12. 
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26. The epexegetical genitive often supplies the place of an 
appositive; thus in V, 47, 5, we find: “copiae equitatus pedi- 
tatusque,” meaning “ troops,” namely, cavalry and infantry ; and 
similarly in VI, 7, 1; VI, 10, 1; VII, 5, 3; VII, 65, 1; VII, 76, 5; 
with which should be compared III, 10, 2; III, 8, 2. 

27. The genitive with neuter adjectives of the second declen- 
sion is found 4 times: “ quantum boni” I, 40, 6; “sui nihil” 
I, 43, 8; “ novi aliquid” VII, 12, 6; “ certi aliquid” VII, 45, 4; 
medius is followed by the genitive 3 times, namely, I, 34, 1; IV, 
19, 3; VI, 13, Io. 

28. The genitive occurs with interesse three times, namely, 
BD, § 9: ¥,@ 6) va & S 

29. The genitive of price occurs twice, I, 20, 5; IV, 21, 7. 

30. The genitive of the charge occurs twice, namely, VII, 2, 
1; VII, 38, 2. Compare “ summae inequitatis condemnari” VII, 
19, 5. 

31. Interesting is “nihil ad celeritatem sibi reliqui fece- 
runt ” in II, 26, 5. 

32. The genitive is not used where one might expect it in 
I, 40, 12: “ avaritiam esse convictam,” and the phrase “ complu- 
res nostri milites ” in I, 52, 5; IV, 12, 2; VII, 47, 7; VII, 62, 1. 


CONCLUSIONS 


33. In the teaching of the genitive case the most important 
thing for the teacher to be sure of is that his pupils understand 
thoroughly the partitive genitive in its manifold uses. Next to 
this, the genitive with adjectives and the predicate genitive with 
esse should be carefully taught. It is noteworthy that out of the 
nearly nine hundred cases of the genitive in Caesar, more than 
one-third is occupied by the partitive genitive, and the objective 
genitive comes second with two hundred cases. It is obvious 
therefore that Cesar furnishes plenty of material for the study 
of the genitive. In the material of the genitive with adjectives 
the pupils’ attention should be directed to the dative with adjec- 
tives at the same time, so that the distinctions may be clearly 
grasped. 

The predicate genitive with “esse” is idiomatic, but affords 
no particular difficulty. 
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THE DATIVE 


34. Dative with compounds. — The most important category 
of the constructions of the dative is the dative with verbs com- 
pounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, sub, super. 
This occurs 225 times. Of these verbs the following are the most 
important: “appropinquare” 11 times, “occurrere”’ 10 times, 
“ subvenire ” 5 times, “ succurrere alicui ” twice, “ obicere aliquem 
alicui rei,” I, 43, 7; V, 13, 6. 

The others in the order of frequency are “ praeficere aliquem 
alicui rei” (V, 9, 11, “ praesidio navibus ’’) 20 times. 

“Inferre bellum alicui” 10 times; “ calamitatem alicui ” 
I, 12, 6; Il, 4, 4; “iniuriam alicui” I, 14, 6; II, 32, 2; “spem 
alicui ” II, 5, 3; “ periculum alicui”’ V, 16, 3; “ terrorem alicui ” 
VII, 8, 3; “ignem alicui” VII, 22, 4. 

“ Praeesse exercitui, civitati,” etc., 17 times. 

“ Accidit aliquid alicui” 13 times. 

“ Submittere aliquem alicui” 7 times. 

“ Committere vitam alicui” V, 43, 6; “ suam salutem alicui ” 
VII, 6, 4; VII 21, 3; “se barbaris alicui” IV, 21, 9; “ aliquid 
alicui”’ IV, 5, 1. 

“ Offerre se alicui” VI, 89, 2; “se morti” VII, 77, 5; “se 
hostibus”’ IV, 12, 6; “spem alicui” VI, 34, 2; “ beneficium 
alicui” VI, 42, 3. 

“Succedunt recentes defessis” V, 16, 4; VI, 25, 1; VII, 
42, 2; VII, 85, 5. 

“ Adiungere sibi” III, 2, 5; VI, 2, 2; VI, 12, 2; VII, 4, 6. 

“Subicere Galliam servituti” VI, 77, 9; “ navigationem 
hiemi” IV, 36, 2; “subiectum esse imperio” p. R. VII, 1, 3; 
“ securibus ” VII, 77, 16. 

“ Affert aliquid alicui” I, 53, 6; VII, 10, 1; V, 54, 4. 

“Inicere alicui metum” I, 46, 4; IV, 19, 4; “ alacritatem ” 
VII, 55, 9. 

“ Constat aliquid alicui” III, 14, 3; IV, 29, 4; VII, 5, 6. 

“ Addere aliquid alicui ” VII, 4, 9; VII, 41, 4; VII,-45, 3. 

“ Obvenit aliquid alicui” II, 23, 1; VII, 28, 6; VII, 81, 6. 

“Interesse proelio” IV, 16, 2; “ rebus divinis” VII, 87, 5; 
VI, 13, 4. 

“ Adsciscere sibi socios”’ I, 5, 4; III, 9, to. 
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“ Consciscere sibi mortem ” I, 4, 4; III, 22, 2. 

“ Constituere poenam,” etc., VI, 17, 5; “ alicui” VII, 71, 6. 

“ Imponere stipendium victis ” I, 44, 2; I, 45, 2. 

“Intercedunt ” I, 43, 6; V, 11, 9. 

Of those that occur but once the following seem to be worthy 
of mention : 

“ Accessit Remis studium,” etc., II, 7, 2. “ Adesse alicui ” 
VII, 62, 5. “ Antepono” IV, 22, 2. “ Antevertendum consiliis ” 
VII, 7, 3. “ Praevertendum huic rei” VII, 33, 2. “ Compara- 
verat sibi” V, 55, 4. “‘ Contigisse paucis” I, 43, 4. “ Evenit 
legioni ” IV, 25, 3. “ Iniungere his” VII, 77, 15. “ Innata est,” 
“illi generi” VII, 42, 2. “ Insistere iacentibus ” II, 27, 3. “ In- 
terponere alicui” V,6,6. “ Praeferre se alicui ” II, 27, 2. “ Prae- 
ferri . . . omnibus” V, 54, 5. 

35. The next category of importance is the dative for which, 
that is, to indicate the purpose or end, of which Czsar shows 
88 cases. This dative is used with such verbs as: esse, relinquere, 
deligere, mittere, venire, constituere, dicere, submittere, etc., but 
not habere. 

36. This dative may be further classified as follows: 

First, the dative with esse. 

“ Usui esse” 12 times, as the passive of utor. 

“ Mihi curae est aliquid ” I, 33, 1; I, 40, 2. 

“ Alicui impedimento ” I, 25, 3; II, 25, 1; “ testimonio” V, 
29, 4; V, 52, 4; VI, 28, 3; “ saluti” V, 44, 14; VII, 50, 6; “ or- 
namento ” I, 44, 5; VII, 15, 4. 

Once each: “esse auxilio contemptui” II, 30, 4; “ cordi” 
VI, 19, 4; “documento dolori” V, 29, 3; “subsidio terrori” 
VII, 66, 6. 

The idiom mihi est nomen with the dative does not occur. 

Noteworthy is “relinquere aliquem castris praesidio” 11 
times, and “ deligere locum castris, domicilio”” 10 times. 

“ Mittere aliquem subsidio ” 8 times. 

“ Venire alicui auxilio” 5 times. 

“ Constituere diem pugnae ” 4 times. 

“ Submittere aliquem subsidio”” V, 58, 5; VII, 81, 6. 

“ Dicere diem colloquio” I, 42, 3.. “ Castris oppugnandis ” 
¥, a % 

The following verbs occur once each with the dative of pur- 
pose or end: “ arcessere”’ III, 11, 2; “ ducere” II, 8, 5; “ abdu- 
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cere” VII, 87, 2; “ praeficere” V, 9, 1; “ dimittere,” VI, 8, 5; 
“ire” VII, 62, 8; “petere” IV, 12, 1; “succurrere” VII, 
80, 3; “destinare” VII, 72, 2; “canere receptui” VII, 47, 1; 
“ adhibere consilio”” VI, 13, 1. 

37. The dative with adjectives offers no particular diffi- 
culty. It occurs some 63 times with adjectives of “ likeness,” 
“ fitness,” “nearness,” etc. But care should be taken that pupils 
do not confuse these adjectives with adjectives which are used 
with the genitive. 

38. For the dative of advantage or disadvantage Heynacher 
gives no figures, merely saying that it occurs frequently. It is 
not particularly difficult, and the following examples may serve 
to show its use: 

“Exercitui” V, 20, 4; “sibi” II, 4, 5; II, 11, 1; “ sibi 
praestare ” II, 31, 6; “ Labieno fieret ” V, 53, 1; “ sibi reliquit ” 
VII, 34, 2; “huic rei reliquit” V, 2, 3; “ expedito patet” VI, 
25, I. 

39. The dative of the agent with the gerund or gerundive, 
instead of the ablative with ab, occurs 26 times. With the per- 
fect passive participle it does not occur. 

40. The dative of possession with esse occurs 18 times. 

41. The constructions of “persuadere” are interesting; 
they occur 18 times as follows: I, 2, 1; I, 2, 3; I, 3,4; L 5, 4; 
GS 33 ty Ot &, on 95 4, wa 5; TE, 26,2; HI, 2, 53 Tl, 
18, 2; V, 29, 5; V, 31, 6; V, 38, 4; V, 45, 3; V. 48, 3; V, 
55, 2; VI, 14, 5; VII, 20, 3. 

42. Notice also the constructions of “ studere,’”’ of which 
there are 14 cases as follows: “novis rebus studere,” 3 times, 
I, 9, 3; III, 10, 3; IV, 5, 1; the other cases are II, 1, 3; II, 17, 4; 
VII, 14, 2; VII, 20, 5; VI, 22, 1; VI, 29, 1; VI, 14, 4; VI, 21, 1; 
VI, 21, 3; VII, 28, 3; VII, 4, 8. 

43. The dative is used with consulo (9), prospicio, provideo 
12 times. 

“ Facere alicui bellum ” twice, IV, 22, 1; V, 28, 1; “ alicui 
potestatem ” I, 50, 1; IV, 11, 2; IV, 15, 4; “alicui copiam”’ I, 
28, 3; “ alicui fidem” IV, 11, 3; “alicui finem” I, 33, 1. 

“ Parcere alicui” V, 36, 1; V, 40, 7; VI, 9, 6; VI, 28, 1; 
VII, 28, 4; VII, 47, 5. 

The ethical dative is found as follows: I, 3, 3; I, 5, 3; 
I, 28, 1; I, 36, 3; I, 44, 7; VII, 52, 1. 
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44. The following less common constructions are note- 
worthy : 

To fear for any one occurs § times: timeo (3); praemetuo 
(1); vereor (1). 

“Dicto audientem esse” I, 39, 7; I, 40, 12; V, 54, 3; 
“alicui audientem esse” I, 40, 12. 

“ Locus relinquitur virtuti” V, 35, 4; “ parvulo detrimento ” 
V, 52, 1; (VI, 42, 1). 

The dative after desperare III, 12, 3; VII, 50, 4. 

“ Fidem habere alicui” I, 19, 3; I, 41, 4. 

“ Hostibus in contemptionem venire” twice. 

“ Dicare se alicui” VI, 12, 7; VI, 13, 2. 

“ Magnos sibi spiritus sumere ” I, 33, 5; II, 4, 3. 

“ Servire rumoribus ” IV, 5, 3; “servire bello” VII, 34, 1. 

“ Diffidere alicui rei” V, 41, 5; VI, 32, 2. 

“ Reperire salutem alicui” I, 53, 2; III, 15, 2. 

45. Single constructions occur as follows: “ praestare alicui 
aliqua re” I, 2, 2; “ praesto esse alicui” V, 26, 2; “ praestate 
eandem nobis virtutem” VI, 8, 4; “in fuga sibi praesidium 
ponere” II, 11, 5; “ probat illis” I, 3, 6; “ militibus spem mi- 
nuere” V, 33, 5; “bellum alicui parare”’ V, 56, 1; “ gratiam 
alicui habere”’ VII, 20, 6; “ mederi alicui rei” V, 24, 6; “ suae 
virtuti invidere” II, 31, 5; “favere et cupere Helvetiis” I, 
18, 8; “canere receptui” VII, 47, 1; “licere illis discedere ” ; 
“quibus licet esse”; “ pugnando parem esse”; “obviam pro- 
ficisci alicui” VII, 12, 1; “ communi saluti non deesse” V, 33, 
2; “petere diem indutiis” IV, 12, 1; “natum esse imperio” 
VII, 37, 2; “donare alicui aliquid” VII, 11, 9 (but “ donare 
aliquem aliqua re” I, 47, 4); “ condonare alicui aliquid” I, 20, 
5; “cedere fortunae” VII, 89, 2; “ concedere Suebis” IV, 7, 5 
(cf. Liv. XXIII, 4, 1). “ Romanis de muro manus tendere” 
VII, 48, 3; “diem dicere alicui” V, 37, 2; “homo plebi ac- 
ceptus ” I, 3, 5; “ victoria sibi explorata ” VII, 20, 7. 


CONCLUSIONS 


46. The dative occurs in Cesar only about 550 times; less 
frequently, that is, than any of the other cases. It is preémi- 
nently a case of the indirect object and follows, in the main, 
the constructions as laid down in the school grammars. Nearly 
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half of the datives in Czsar’s Bellum Gallicum are found after 
compound verbs. Here it might be well to emphasize the fact 
that the dative does not follow these words because of the prep- 
osition, but because of the acquired meaning of the verb. Also 
be careful to teach your classes that not all verbs compounded 
with these prepositions take the dative. So in I, 1, 4, praecedunt 
takes the accusative. 

The next most important usage is the dative of the object 
for which, which offers no particular difficulty. Then the da- 
tive with adjectives. 

More important, on account of the difference between the 
Latin and the English idiom is the use of the dative after verbs 
meaning to “spare,” “pardon,” “ favor,” “help.” Here the 
teacher should, if possible, explain to his class that this is not 
an arbitrary rule, but that the dative is used on account of the 
particular meaning of the verb. 

The other uses of the dative range from 18 occurrences 
down to one, and give plenty of opportunity for variety in the 
treatment. But it is a matter of question whether, in the case 
of constructions that are found but once, very much stress should 
be laid upon them before the class. 


THE ABLATIVE 


47. According to the summary of Heynacher, we find about 
48 different constructions with the ablative, aggregating nearly 
3,000 cases, or more than the examples of the genitive, dative 
and accusative combined. It is evident, therefore, that in the 
constructions of the ablative we have one of the most important 
categories in the syntax of Cesar. 

48. The ablative absolute is not included by Heynacher in 
his discussion because, as he says, the use of the ablative ab- 
solute in Cesar is strictly in accordance with the rules of our 
school grammars. It occurs almost at the outset of the Bellum 
Gallicum (I, 2, 1), and is found 770 times in the treatise; so 
that it should be made immediatetly as clear to the pupil as 
possible, and he should be taught how manifold are its usages 
and translations. 


Otherwise the use of the ablative in the Bellum Gallicum 
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corresponds in general to the rules of the grammars. In many 
instances, however, it is difficult to decide between manner, 
means, instrument and cause, but in such cases the distinction 
is not particularly essential for the beginner. 

49. The largest category is that which may be called the 
ablative of means or instrument, and in its various forms it 
appears some 600 times in Caesar. Some scholars make a dis- 
tinction between the simple ablative of instrument, as in the 
sentence deus mundum sole illustrat, and what is called the 
ablativus rei efficientis, as in the sentence sole mundus illus- 
tratur. The distinction, however, is not a vital one and it means 
very little more than this —that the ablative of instrument in 
the narrower sense is usually found with transitive verbs in the 
active, and the ablativus rei efficientis with passive verbs. The 
statistics that Heynacher gives are as follows: 

50. (a) With passive verbs 

It is found in Book I 16 times, in Book II 11 times, in 
Book III 13 times, Book IV 16 times, Book V 32 times, Book 
VI 17 times, Book VII 52 times. 

51. These references do not include the perfect passive par- 
ticiples that follow because we do not always translate them as 
participles. 

Adductus, 21 times; adfixus, III, 14, 5; afflictus, VI, 27, 2; 
captus, VI, 22, 3; VI, 28, 3; VII, 43, 3; circumductus, I, 38, 4; 
circummunitus, II, 30, 2; coactus, VI, 6, 2; VII, 59, 1; commo- 
tus, 4 times; confectus, 8 times; confixus, III, 13, 4; conflic- 
tatus, V, 35, 5; contunctus, II, 4, 4; contaminatus, VII, 43, 3; 
contextus, VI, 16, 4; defatigatus, VII, 48, 4; defessus, I, 25, 
5; Ill, 4, 3; VII, 88, 6; delatus, V, 8, 2; elatus, VII, 47, 3; 
exanimatus, II, 23, 1; excitatus, VI, 14, 2; excruciatus, V1, 19, 
3; exclusus, VI, 31, 1; VII, 11, 5; exercitatus, II, 20, 3; ex- 
territus, VII, 43, 3; VII, 77, 11; fractus, I, 31, 7; impulsus, I, 
- 40, 4; V, 26, 2; VII, 1, 3; incitatus, IV, 14, 3; VII, 28, 4; 
VII, 48, 1; VII, 60, 4; inductus, I, 2, 1; I, 27, 4; invitatus, 
V, 51, 1; VI, 35, 6; munitus, II, 29, 2; III, 23, 1; V, 9, 4; V, 
21, 2; V, 21, 4; VII, 16, 1; oppressus, IV, 15, 2; permotus, I, 
=, 2; H, 12, §; Il,-a4, a; TE, G4; IVs & Ss SV; 23 VY, 
11,9; V, 22, 3; V, 36, 1; VI, 36, 2; VII, 8, 5; perspectus, VII, 
54, 2; perterritus, I, 22, 4; I, 23, 3; I, 27, 4; IV, 14, 2; IV, 
24, 4; V, 3, 5; V, 15, 4; VII, 26, 5; VII, 28, 1; VII, 47, 4; 
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perturbatus, V, 28, 1; VII, 61, 4; prohibitus, VI, 31, 1; provectus, 
V, 8, 2; reiectus, V, 5, 2; repulsus, I, 8, 4; revinctus, III, 13, 5; 
subactus, VII, 77, 12; sublatus, I, 15, 3; V, 38, 1; superatus, 
III, 12, 3; traiectus, VII, 82, 1; transfixus, VII, 62, 4; vinctus, 
I, 53, 5; vocatus, VII, 20, 6. 

52. The foregoing participles do not occur very frequently 
with substantives indicating a state of mind. Only the follow- 
ing are found in the Bellum Gallicum —and in these cases it 
is more accurate to regard the ablative as one of cause: 

Amentia, I, 40, 4; cupiditas, I, 2, 1; I, 9, 3; VII, 50, 4; 
furor, I, 40, 4; invidia, VII, 77, 15; pudor, I, 39, 3; spes, I, 
2, 4; IV, 6, 4; IV, 37, 1; timor, I, 22, 4; I, 23, 3; I, 27, 4; IV, 
15, 2; VII, 26, 5; VII, 43, 3; VII, 77, 11. 

53- b) With intransitive verbs the ablative of instrument 
occurs 36 times. 

54. (c) With transitive verbs in the active it occurs in 
Book I 25 times, in Book II 14 times, in Book III 8 times, in 
Book IV 17 times, in Book V 24 times, in Book VI 19 times, 
in Book VII 41 times. 

55. (d) A few cases are found with adjectives as follows: 
III, 17, 5, “ idoneo omnibus rebus loco”; VI, 15, 2, “ ut quisque 
est genere copiisque amplissimus ”; IV, 16, 7; VII, 14, 9, “ op- 
pida quae non munitione et loci natura ab omni sint periculo 
tuta ”; I, 48, 7, “ tanta erat horum exercitatione celeritas.” 

In regard to these cases it is not certain what is the exact 
interpretation of the ablative. The first two seem more like 
the ablative of respect, while the remainder border closely on the 
ablative of cause. 

56. When the ablative of instrument is used of military 
ideas it approaches very closely to the ablative of accompaniment ; 
thus in the sentence “ aliquem equitatu consectari,” equitatu may 
be looked upon as the instrument or the accompaniment. In the 
Bellum Gallicum, however, the instrumental relation preponder- 
ates. 

The following words are the most important cases of this 
ablative: agmen novissimum, I, 15, 3; copiae, I, 3, 7; V, 17, 5; 
V, 27, 4; VI, 1, 3; VI, 1, 4; VI, 8, 1; VII, 41, 2; equites, I, 
15, 3; equitatus, I, 53, 3; 1, 53, 5; II, 10, 3; II, 17, 4; III, 20, 3; 
IV, 4, 5; IV, 32, 5; VI, 8, 7; VII, 68, 3; excubitores, VII, 
69, 7; exercitus, VII, 59, 5; legatio, VII, 43, 3; VII, 64, 7; 
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legio, I, 8, 1; -V, 11, 4; milites associated with legio, I, 8, 1; 
milia hominum, I, 25, 6; obsides, I, 31,9; VI, 2, 2; VII, 2, 2; 

In a few cases we find a circumlocution with opera instead 
of the simple ablative, namely, V, 25, 4; V, 27, 2; VII, 13, 2 
VII, 20, 12. 

Per with the accusative instead of the ablative when persons 
are the means or instrument, is found 37 times. 

57. [he ablative of accompaniment occurs without the prep- 
osition cum when the troops are looked upon as a means or the 
thing, instead of human beings; for example, V, 8, 5, “ accessum 
est ad Britanniam omnibus navibus ”; II, 7, 3, “ omnibus copiis 
ad castra contenderunt’”’; III, 2, 5; “eo pedestribus copiis con- 
tendit.” Also V, 49, 1; II, 32, 2; VI, 43, 6; V, 9, 3; II, 19, 6; 
II, 19, 1; IV, 24, 1; Il, 29, 1; V, 31, 6; V, 26, 2. 

In contrast with these 12 examples of the ablative without 
cum we find 76 cases where cum is expressed, as follows: — 
“cum omnibus copiis ” I, 2, 1; I, 26, 6; IV, 21, 3; VII, 62, 10; 
“cum suis omnibus copiis ” I, 38, 1; VI, 10, 4; “ cum iis copiis ” 
III, 17, 1; “ cum pedestribus copiis ” VII, 67, 5. In addition cum 
with legione 32 times, with equitatu 14 times, with coherte 5 
times, with impedimentis 4 times, with exercitu 3 times, 
with navibus, praesidio, numero, twice each. Once each 
with carro, I, 24, 4; praeda VI, 41, 1; multitudine 1V, 1,1. We 
find cum used with mittere and its compounds I5 times; with 
proficisci 20 times. 

58. Conclusions. (a) It is best to teach beginners that accom- 
paniment is regularly expressed by cum. Thus all ambiguity will 
be avoided. 

(b) The teacher should explain clearly what is meant by 
accompaniment, and distinguish between that and the instru- 
mental ablative. 

(c) It should be emphasized that with definite numbers 
cum is regularly employed, and also with mittere and its com- 
pounds, and with proficisci. 

59. Verbs meaning to “ equip,” “ provide with,” “ furnish,” 
“accustom,” “ train,” etc., require the instrumental ablative. Of 
these Czsar shows quite a number, both in the actual and the 
figurative usage. 

“ Afficere magno dolore” I, 2, 4; “supplicio” I, 27, 4; 
“beneficio ” I, 35, 2; “ laetitia” V, 48, 9; “ omnibus cruciatibus ” 
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V, 56, 2; “ gravioribus morbis ” VI, 16, 2; “ magna difficultate ” 
VII, 6, 2; “ magno incommodo” VII, 16, 3; “ summa difficul- 
tate rei frumentaria” VII, 17, 3; “nonnullo beneficio” VII, 
37, 4; “ magna sollicitudine ” VII, 40, 1. 

“ Assuefacere nullo officio aut disciplina” IV, 1, 9; “ Gal- 
licis moribus ” IV, 3, 3. “ Augere” V, 57, 4. ‘“ Durare se hoc 
labore” VI, 28, 3. 

“Exercere hoc genere pugnae ” I, 48, 4; “ hoc genere vena- 
tionis ” VI, 28, 3; “ superioribus proeliis ” II, 20, 3. 

“ Tuvare frumento ” I, 26, 6; II, 3, 1; “ cibo” VII, 7, 8, 4. 

“Inducere scuta pellibus” II, 33, 2. “ Instruere omnibus 
rebus” V, 5, 2. “Inficere se vitro” V, 14, 2. “ Ornare rem 
publicam omnibus rebus” VII, 33, 1. “ Induere” VII, 73, 4; 
“se aliqua re” VII, 82, 1. “ Circumdare aliquem aliqua re” 
IV, 32, 4; VI, 30, 3; VII, 15, 5; I, 51, 2. “ Vestire pellibus ” 
V, 14, 2; “ vestire multo aggere ” VII, 23, 2. 

Here belongs also the participle instead of a verb, as seen in 
III, 14, 2, “ naves omni genere armorum ornatissimae.” 

60. Similar is the construction with verbs meaning to “ fos- 
“ maintain,” “ support,” “live,” ete. 

“ Alere aliquem suo sumptu,” I, 18, 5; “ alere aliquem copiis 
eorum” IV, 4, 7. “ Tolerare corporibus vitam” VII, 77, 12. 
“ Vivere frumento pecore ” IV, 1, 8; “ vivere piscibus atque ovis 
avium ” IV, 10, 5; “ vivere lacte et carne” V, 14, 2. 

61. Also verbs signifying to “ measure,” “judge,” “ com- 
pare,” etc.; VI, 18, 2, “ spatia omnis temporis non numero dierum 
sed noctium finiunt”; VI, 12, 7, “quos quod adaequare apud 
Caesarem gratia intellegebatur’’; VI, 24, 6, “ne se quidem ipsi 
cum illus virtute comparant.” 

62. The so-called ablative of limitation or respect, used to 
express “ with reference to,” “according to,” etc., is found as 
follows : 

“ Numero” I, 5, 2; I, 48, 5; I, 49, 3; Il, 4, 8; V, 5, 3; V;, 
23, 4; VII, 64, 1. Also “ genere copiisque amplissimus” VI, 
15, 2; “erat Romanis nec loco nec numero aequa contentio ” 
VII, 48, 4; “ una Sueba natione” I, 53, 4; “ oppidum Remorum 
nomine Bibrax” II, 6, 1; V, 45, 2; “ par et virtute et studio 
pugnandi ” V, 34, 2; mutilaeque sunt cornibus ” VI, 27, 1; “ uri 
sunt magnitudine paulo infra elephantos ” VI, 28, 1; “ fama no- 
biles potentesque bello” VII, 77, 15; “valetudine aut aetate 
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inutiles sunt bello” VII, 77, 12; VII, 78, 1; “ quorum in con- 
silio omnium vestrum consensu pristinae residere virtutis memoria 
videtur ” VII, 77, 4. 

63. Akin to these is the ablative with dignus and indignus: 
“memoria dignum visum” VII, 25, 1; “vox populi Romani 
maiestate et superioribus victoriis indigna” VII, 17, 3; “ ipsis 
indignum ” V, 35, 5. 

64. Also comparative expressions, as: “ gratia, dignitate, ho- 
nore, auctiores esse” I, 43, 8; “ equitatu superiorem esse” VII, 
65, 4; “ natu maior” II, 13, 2; II, 28, 1; IV, 13, 4. 

65. This brings us to verbs of “ superiority,” etc.: “ ante- 
cedere reliquos scientia atque usu nauticarum rerum ” III, 8, 1; 
“antecedere tantum potentia” VI, 12, 3; “antecedere magni- 
tudine” VI, 27, 1. 

“Uter utri virtute anteferendus esset” V, 44, 14; “ praes- 
tare” I, 2, 2; II, 15, 1; III, 13, 7; “ praecedunt virtute”’ I, 1, 4; 
“ superare virtute ” III, 14, 8; VI, 24, 1; “ uter eorum vita supera- 
vit” VI, 19, 2. 

66. Verbs meaning to “ provoke,” “ incite,” etc.: I, 15, 3, 
“quo proelio sublati”; I, 35, 3, “meve Aeduos iniuria laces- 
seret”’; IV, 11, 6, “ne hostis proelio lacesserent ”; similarly V, 
17, 1; VII, 59, 4; VI, 5, 5, ipsum bello lacesseret.” 


‘ o. 68 


THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE WITHOUT A PREPOSITION 


67. This ablative is not always easy to distinguish, for like 
other uses it sometimes shades away until the original idea is 
well-nigh invisible. For example: in III, 21, 3, “ diligentia nostro- 
rum nihil . . . profici posse intellexerunt,” some authors claim 
that diligentia is an instrumental ablative, others that it is an 
ablative of cause. 

68. Heynacher makes two divisions of the ablative of cause in 
the Bellum Gallicum: first, the ablative of words of the fourth 
declension, as : adventu I, 36, 4; II, 7, 2; III, 23, 4; IV, 34, 1; VII, 
5, 2; casu I, 12, 6; V, 48, 8; VI, 30, 2; VII, 20, 6; coactu V, 
27, 3; concessu VII, 20, 2; consensu VII, 77, 4 (limitation II, 
28, 2); discessu V, 3, 6; VII, 20, 1; VII, 41, 4; interventu III, 
15, 5; wussu VII, 3, 1; iniussu 1, 19, 1; V, 28, 3; missu V, 27, 1; 
ve,2, 2. 

69. Second, the simple ablative to indicate the inner ground 
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of the act, as VII, 30, 4, “ simul in spem veniet aut eius affirma- 
tione”’; I, 44, 5, “ amicitiam se ea spe petisse”; I, 12, 5, “ con- 
silio deorum ea pars princeps poenas persolvit.” 

So also in VII, 39, 3; III, 8, 3; V, 6, 6; V, 11, 8; V, 54, 2; 
VII, 43, 1; I, 30, 3; I, 48, 2; II, 9, 4; V, 49, 7; VI, 42, 3; VII, 
72, 2; Ill, 6, 4; III, 21, 3; V, 4, 4; VII, 19, 2; VII, 38, 9; VI, 
30, 1; V, 27, 3; VI, 11, 3; VI, 31, 1; I, 44, 2; VII, 41, 1; V, 56, 
S; Vay Oe 3; V6, 67 5, ta, 22:0, 3a 2; H, 2, 3; Vil, 25, 6; 
III, 10, 3; II, 8, 3; V, 13, 1; I, 18, 8; VII, 75, 5; IV, 34, 1; VI, 
36, 1; I, 28, 4; III, 9, 3; VII, 45, 8; VI, 7, 4. 

70. The following ablatives are rather unusual: VI, 32, 5, 
“ hunc cum reliquis rebus locum probarat,” etc., — we might have 
expected here “ propter reliquas res ” instead of the ablative —; 
III, 20, 1, “ Aquitania et regionum latitudine et multitudine homi- 
num ex tertia parte Galliae est aestimanda’’; III, 29, 2, “ con- 
tinuatione imbrium diutius . . . contineri non possent.” Hey- 
nacher calls this a temporal causal. 

71. Other ways of indicating cause are as follows: 

Causa with substantives showing the purpose or intention as 
the ground of the act occurs 38 times. 

Causa with the genitive of the gerund and gerundive 52 times. 

Propter with the accusative, giving the actual ground or occa- 
sion, 56 times. 

Ob eam rem, causam, has res, etc., 15 times. 

Prae occurs with the ablative in VII, 44, 1, but only in a 
negative sentence. 

Ergo is not found with the genitive in the Bellum Gallicum. 
Gratia only in VII, 43, 2, “ sui purgandi gratia.” 


”” 


ABLATIVUS MODI 


72. A fixed line of demarcation between the ablative of 
manner and the instrumental ablative in the narrower sense and 
of cause cannot be drawn. Haynacher makes two broad divisions: 

73. A. With an Attributive. 

(a) Actual expressions of manner and mode — consuetudo, 
II, 19, 2; II, 32, 1; III, 23,6; IV, 12, 2; VII, 75, 4. exemplum, 
I, 8, 3. institutum, I, 50, 1; VII, 24, 5. modus, IV, 17, 4; 4, 27, 
3; VI, 12, 7; VI, 44, 1; VII, 14, 2; VII, 20, 2. mos, I, 4, 1; 
5, S33 18, 13.3; TV, a 4; TV, tg, 2; V, 26, 4; V, 37, 33 Vs 43, 
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1; V, 56, 2; VI, 44, 2; VII, 21, 1; VII, 33, 4; VII, 40, 7; VII, 
48, 3. quo pacto, VII, 83, 5. ratio, I, 40, 9; I, 42, 4; III, 28, 1; 
V, 1,7; V, 40, 4; V, 58, 1; VI, 9, 4; VII, 4, 1; VII, 6, 2; VII, 
14, 2; VII, 21, 1; VII, 25, 3; VII, 38, 10; VII, 71, 9. 

These substantives are used with the general attributives is, 
alius, omnis, suus. To express a special attributive the rule is 
to add the genitive of the substantive: “ modo oratoris,” “ more 
Gallorum.”. Still we do find “ more Gallico”” in V, 43, 1. 

74. (b) Concrete ideas —“ confectissimo agmine” II, 23, 
4; “longissimo agmine magnisque impedimentis” V, 31, 6; 
“capite demisso” I, 32, 3; “ incredibili celeritate’’ II, 19, 7; 
“ celeritate ” also II, 19, 8; II, 31, 2; ILI, 29, 2; V, 18, 5; V, 40, 2; 
V, 53, 1; VII, 20, 1; “ maximo clamore” V, 43, 3; “ commodo 
rei publicae aliquid facere” I, 354; V, 46, 4; VI, 33, 5; “ damno 
duorum cohortium exercitum reducit ” 6, 44, 1; “ nudo corpore 
pugnare ” I, 25, 4; “ magno cursu ” III, 19, 1; “ eodem illo cursu ” 
VI, 37, 1; “magno concursu” VII, 48, 1; “ magno fletu” I, 
32, 1; “continenti impetu” VII, 28, 2; “magno impetu” II, 
6, 1; “eo impetu” V, 18, 5; “directis lateribus” VII, 72, 1; 
“ incredibili lenitate ” 1, 12, 1; “ rectis lineis ” VII, 23, 5; “ Graecis 
litteris ” I, 29, 1; “ Graecis litteris” in V, 48, 4 borders on in- 
strumental ablative ; “ ingenti magnitudine ” V, 3, 4; “ passis ma- 
nibus ” I, 51, 3; II, 13, 3; “ summis opibus ” VII, 39, 2; “ omnibus 
precibus ” V, 6, 3; VII, 26, 3; VII, 78, 4; “ infestis signis ” VI, 
8, 6; VII, 51, 3; “ maiore strepitu et tumultu” VI, 7, 8; “ con- 
fertis turmis ” VII, 80, 6; “ pluribus verbis ” I, 20, 5; “ summa 
vi contendere ” III, 15, 1; VII, 70, 2; VII, 73, 1; “ magna voce ” 
IV, 25, 4; “ clariore voce” V, 30, I. 

75. (c) Immaterial Qualities. — “non eodem studio atque 
alacritate ” IV, 24, 4; “ aequo animo” V, 49, 6; V, 52, 6; VII, 
64, 3; “magno animo” VII, 10, 3; “hoc animo” VII, 28, 1; 
“maiore animo” VII, 66, 6; “ ulla alia condicione ” VII, 77, 15; 
“tanta contemptione ” V, 29, 2; “ maiore contemptione” V, 58, 
1; “eadem diligentia” III, 25, 2; “tanta diligentia” V, 58, 1; 
“magno dolore ” VII, 63, 8; “ mente alienata” VI, 41, 3; “ nullo 
certo ordine neque imperio” II, 11, 1; “ inani simulatione ” VII, 
19, 3; “ specie atque simulatione ” VII, 45, 2; “ summis simulta- 
tibus” V, 44, 2; “sua sponte” I, 44, 2; V, 28, 1; VII, 65, 2; 
“summo studio” IV, 31, 3; VII, 41, 5; “magno studio” VI, 
9, 4; “nullo studio” VII, 17, 2; “sua (or alicuius) voluntate ” 
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(I, 7, 3; I, 30, 4) aliquid facere, reddere I, 35, 3; I, 39, 3; 
“pendere” I, 44, 4; V, 27, 3. 

76. B. Without the Attributive. 

“ Animo et mente” VI, 5, 1; “ celeritate” VII, 12, 3; “ con- 
suetudine” VI, 27, 5; VII, 24, 2, (nearer to cause as also in 
IV, 32, 1, where ex is used) ; “ iniuria bellum inferre ” I, 36, 5; 
“ silentio egredi, excipere,” etc., VII, 11, 7; VII, 18, 2; VII, 28, 
6; VII, 58, 2; VII, 60, 1; VII, 60, 4; VII, 71, 5; VII, 81, 1. 

77. The mode or manner is expressed with cum when the 
substantive has no adjective modifier, in 

“ Cum cruciatu necari” V, 45, 1; “ cum cruciatu constituere ” 
VI, 17, 5; “cum periculo e castris egredi” VII, 74, 2; “cum 
simulatione timoris agi iubet” V, 50, 5. 

But we find the preposition cum used also with the modified 
substantive, when an accessory circumstance accompanying the 
action or an accompanying fact or result is to be indicated. 

“Magno cum periculo” I, to, 2; I, 47, 3. 

“Magno cum periculo magnisque cum portoriis ire” III, 
a ® 
Other examples are to be found in IV, 28, 2; V, 16, 2; V, 
19, 2; I, 17, 6; V, 47, 5; V, 52, 3; V, 29, 6; V, 50, 3; I, 20, 1; 
II, 11, 1; III, 23, 4; V, 44, 13; V, 88, 2; VII, 54, 2; VII, 15, 2; 
VII, 65, 3; VII, 83, 1. 

In every instance the preposition cum stands between the ad- 
jective and the substantive, except in VI, 34, 7, “ cum aliquo mili- 
tum detrimento’’; VI, 36, 1, “cum summa diligentia.” 

78. From the foregoing we see that Czsar gives us four 
examples of the ablative of manner with cum when the substantive 
has no limiting adjective, and 23 examples when an adjective 
limits the noun. The point to be observed is, that teachers should 
not insist on a too literal application of the rules as stated in the 
grammars. 

79. Per with the accusative as an expression of manner is 
found as follows: “ per vim ” I, 14, 3; III, 22, 2; VI, 12, 4; “ per 
insidias ” I, 42, 4; “per fidem” I, 46, 3; “ per cruciatum ” II, 
31, 6; “ per dolum atque insidias ” 1V, 13, 1; “ per proditionem ” 
VII, 20, 7; “ per causam ” VII, 9, 1. 
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THE ABLATIVE OF QUALITY 


80. The ablative of quality in the Bellum Gallicum may be 
divided into two classes: 

81. A. Those without Verbs. 

Under this head there are three sub-divisions : 

(a) Material Designations. 

II, 18, 2, “collis pari acclivitate”; I, 38, 5, “mons magna 
altitudine.” Examples of like nature may be found in VII, 72, 3; 
VII, 73, 6; VII, 60, 5; VII, 73, 5; VI, 26, 1; III, 14, 5; IV, 1, 9; 
VI, 10, 5; VI, 16, 4; VII, 73, 2; VI, 7, 5; VII, 23, 5. 

(b) Parts of the Body. 

Only one example —VII, 50, 2, “ dextris humeris exsertis 
animadvertebantur.” 

(c) Immaterial Designations. 

I, 7, 5, ‘‘ homines inimico animo ”; I, 47, 4, “ summa virtute 
et humanitate adulescens.” Other examples may be seen in III, 
24, 3; VII, 39, 1; II, 6, 4; I, 28, 5. 

82. B. With Verbs. 

The ablative of quality joined with the predicate. Here 
again we have the same sub-divisions as in A. 

(a) Material Designations. 

I, 39, I, “ingenti magnitudine corporum esse.” Other 
examples are VI, 28, 1; VII, 23, 1; V, 13, 2; V, 40, 7. 

(b) Parts of the Body. 

V, 14, 3, “ Britanni capillo sunt promisso.”’ 

(c) Immaterial Designations. 

With such words as animus, auctoritas, audacia, exercitatio, 
gratia, virtus; I, 6, 3, “quod nondum bono animo.. . vide- 
rentur.” Also in V, 4, 4; V, 41, 5; II, 15, 1; I, 18, 3; I, 39, 1. 

83. It is a question of interest to ask here — What distinction 
do we find in Caesar between the genitive and the ablative of 
quality? The former occurs 82 times, while the latter occurs 
34 times. 

(1) No numerical statements are in the ablative. Measure, 
number, time and space are put in the genitive only. 

(2) Parts of the body are regularly in the ablative. 

(3) When the limiting adjective is replaced by a substantive 
the ablative regularly occurs, as —“ bos cervi figura”; “ clavus 
digiti crassitudine.” 
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(4) In Cesar the following words occur only in the ablative 
of quality: gratia, genus (= origin), fastigium, forma, latus, 
magnitudo, ramus, ripa, transitus, valetudo. 


THE ABLATIVE OF MEASURE 


84. This ablative occurs with the comparative or with the 
comparative idea as follows: 

III, 13, 1, “ carinae aliquanto planiores ”; V, 13, 2, “ Hiber- 
nia dimidio minor est quam Britannia.” 

oo, I, 14; 85 SEs, 8S, $2 iTS, 16, 4; V, 9, 3; Vil, 22, 2. 

eo magis, I, 23, 3; I, 47, 2; III, 14, 8; V, 1, 2; VI, 40, 1; 
VII, 25, 1. 

eo — quo, I, 14, I. 

quo — hoc, 1V, 17, 7. 

nee, £, 2, 33 & Oe 43 TIE, o 3; TV, 90, 1; V; t4, 2; V,.92, 6 

quo facilius, III, 13, 1. 

multo, 1, 6, 2; I, 16, 6; I, 46, 4; IV, 3, 4; V, 4, 4; V, 40, 3; 
V, 55, 1; VI, 42, 2; VII, 14, 10. 

nihilo magis, VII, 53, 2. 

nihilo minus, I, 5, 1; V, 55, 3; VII, 64, 7. 

nihilo secius, 1, 49, 4; 1V, 17, 9; V, 4, 3; V, 7, 3- 

quanto — tanto, V, 45, 1. 

paulo, I, 54, 2; II, 20, 1; III, 14, 8; IV, 3, 3; IV, 23, 2; IV, 
32, 3; IV, 36, 3; V, 1, 2; V, 27,9; V, 46, 4; V, 58, 7; VI, 27, 1; 
VI, 28, 1; VII, 4, 4; VII, 24, 2; VII, 48, 3; VII, 58, 3; VII, 
45, 1; VII, 51, 1; VII, 61, 3; VII, 60, 4; VII, 71, 4. 

85. The ablative of measure is frequently found in answer 
to the question — how much later? how much earlier? with the 
following ante or post, as —I, 18, 10, “ paucis ante diebus,” and 
I, 31, 10; “ biduo post ” I, 47, 1; “ paucis ante annis ” III, 20, 1; 
“anno post ” IV, 1, 5; “ aliquot diebus ante” IV, 9. 3. 

Similarly, in VI, 8, 7; VI, 10, 1; VI, 22, 2; VII, 9, 4; 
VII, 20, 9. 

But post and ante occur less frequently as prepositions with 
the accusative, as IV, 9, 1, “ post diem tertium ”; IV, 28, 1, “ post 
diem quartum ”; VI, 33, 4, “ post diem septimum.” 

86. The Ablative of Price.—I, 18, 3, “parvo pretio re- 
dempta habere”’; IV, 2, 2, “iumenta impenso parare pretio”; 
VII, 19, 4, “ Caesar signum proelii exposcentes edocet, quant> 
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detrimento et quot virorum fortium morte necesse sit constare 
victoriam ”’; VII, 39, 3, “cuius salutem levi momento civitas 
aestimare non potest.” 

A much rarer use of this ablative is found in VI, 22, 3, “ne 
studium belli gerendi agricultura commutent.” 

87. Ablative of Material. — This ablative is used with words 
of filling, abounding and the like. I, 24, 3, “ complere homini- 
bus,” II, 24, 4; III, 3, 2; III, 18, 8; IV, 26, 4 (militibus) ; IV, 
28, 3; V, 33, 6; VI, 16, 4; “ equitatu abundare,” VII, 14, 3; VII, 
64, 2. Other examples are: VII, 46, 3; VII, 72, 3; VII, 58, 1; 
VII, 79, 4; VII, 86, 5; VII, 56, 5. 

Here belongs also: “ donare aliquem aliqua re” I, 47, 4. 


ABLATIVES WITH DEPONENTS 

88. Utor. 

(a) With ablative of the object: I, 16, 3, “ frumento”; 
I, 20, 3, “‘ opibus ac nervis ”’; I, 36, 2, “ suo iure’’; I, 44, 4, “ pace 
uti.” 

Similarly, II, 32, 4; I, 45, 3; 1, 46, 4; I, 51, 1; II, 3, 5; I, 
10, 4; II, 14, 5; II, 25, 2; II, 28, 3; III, 8, 1; III, 22, 4; IV, 2, 2; 
IV, 2, 4; IV, 11, 3; IV, 13, 4; IV, 20, 4; IV, 24, 1; IV, 24, 4; 
IV, 38, 2; V, 1,2; V, 12, 4; V, 12, 5; V, 25, 2; VI, 8, 2; VI, 12, 6; 
VI, 14, 3; VI, 21, 5; VI, 24, 4; VII, 65, 5; VII, 76, 1; VII, 78, 2. 

(b) With two ablatives: II, 7, 1, “ isdem— ducibus”; V, 
41, 8, “se adiutore utantur ”; VI, 4, 5, “ usi deprecatoribus Re- 
mis’’; VI, 16, 3, “ administris ad ea sacrificia druidibus utun- 
tur”; VI, 35, 10, “ usi eodem duce”; VII, 88, 1, “ eius adventu 
ex colore vestitus cognito, quo insigni in proeliis uti consuerat ”’; 
VII, 77, 11, “his utimini testibus.” 

In I, 47, 4 and VII, 11, 1, instead of the second substantive 
we find an adjective, as, “ expeditiore re frumentaria uteretur.” 

Fruor. 

Occurs once, III, 22, 2. 

Fungor. 

Occurs but once, VII, 25, 3. 

Potior. 

I, 2, 2; I, 26, 4; I, 30, 3; II, 24, 5; II, 26, 4; III, 24, 2, “ vic- 
toria.” 

Also VI, 6, 1; VI, 35, 6; VII, 11, 8; VII, 36, 7; VII, 46, 4; 
VII, 58, 4. 
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Potior is used once with the genitive — I, 3, 8, “ totius Galliae 
sese potiri posse sperant.” “ Rerum potiri” does not occur. 

In the gerundive construction we find the genitive in II, 7, 2, 
and III, 6, 2. 

These are simply ablatives of means. 


ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHENCE 


89. Ablativus Separativus. — With Verbs of Separation. 
This ablative occurs about 300 times in the Bellum Gallicum. 

Its uses are as follows: 

“Abesse toto bello,” VII, 63, 7. Elsewhere with ab 25 times. 

Abesse ab with persons occurs in I, 41, 5; I, 49, 3; IV, 7, 2; IV, 
11, 1; V, 27,9; V, 46, 1; VI, 7, 2. 

Abesse indicates the distance in space or time, with things — 
I, 10, 1; I, 23, 1; I, 43, 1; II, 6, 1; II, 13, 2; II, 16, 1; V, 53, 
1; VII, 9, 2; VII, 26, 2; VII, 38, 1; VII, 26, 2; VII, 38, 1; 
VII, 46, 1; VII, 82, r. 

In a derived sense, I, 1, 3, “ Belgae a cultu atque huma- 

nitate provinciae . . . absunt”; also in II, 11, 5; V, 2, 2; 
VI, 3, 5; VI, 14, 1; VII, 63, 7. 

Abesse occurs once with the dative, I, 36, 5, “si id non fecissent, 
longe iis fraternum, nomen populi Romani afuturum.” 

“ Absistere ab signis legionibusque,” V, 17, 2. 

“E conspectu abire,” VI, 43, 4. 

“ Abstinere proelio,” I, 22, 3; “a mulieribus,” VII, 47, 5. 

“ Avertere iter ab Arare,” I, 16, 3; “iter ab Helvetiis,” I, 23, 1; 
“iter barbaros ab ipso vallo,” VI, 42, 2; “animos a se,” I, 
20, 4. 

“ Cedere loco,” VII, 62, 7. 

“ Commovere se ex loco,” III, 15, 3. 

“ Continere suos a proelio,” I, 15, 4. 

“ Convertere se ab aliquo ad aliquem,” V, 44, Io. 

“ Decedere de,” I, 31, 10; V, 43, 4. On the other hand, VI, 13, 7, 
“his omnes decedunt ” (reading doubtful). 

“ Decidere equo,” I, 48, 6. 

“ Deducere de vallo,” V, 51, 2; “ exercitum ex his regionibus,”’ I, 
44, 11; “ cohortes ex proximo castello,” VII, 87, 2. 

“ Deficere ab aliquo,” II, 14, 3; “ ab amicitia,” p. R., V, 3, 3; VII, 
39, 3: 
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“ Deicere ea spe,” I, 8, 4; “ equo,” IV, 12, 5; “ opinione trium 
legionum,” V, 48, 1; “ muro,” VII, 28, 1; “ loco,” VII, 51, 1; 
“ principatu,” VII, 63. 8. 

“ Demigrare ex,” IV, 4, 3; “de,” 4, 19, 2. 

“ Deminuere de,” I, 53, 6; VII, 33, 2; VII, 43, 4. 

“ Demittere de,” VII, 47, 6. 

“ Depellere defensores vallo,” III, 25, 1; “ hostes loco,” VII, 67, 5; 
“ nostros loco,” VII, 49, 2. 

“ Derivare aquam ex flumine,” VII, 72, 3. 

“ Desilire de navibus,” IV, 24, 2; “ex navi,” IV, 25, 5; “ex 
equis,” IV, 2, 3; “ essedis,” IV, 33, 1; V, 16, 2; V, 17, 4. 

“ Desistere conatu,” I, 8, 4; “ pertinacia,” I, 42, 3; “ negotio,” I, 
45, 1; “ fuga,” IV, 12, 2; “ sententia,” VI, 4, 2; VI, 39, 3: 
“ oppugnatione,” VII, 12, 1; “ consilio,” VII, 26, 5. 

“ Deterrere aliquem ab consilio,” V, 4, 1. 

“ Detrahere de,” VII, 45, 2. 

“ Discedere ab,” 19 times; “ discedere ex,” 4 times. 

“ Educere copias castris,” I, 51, 2; IV, 13, 6; with ex occurs 18 
times (e. g., I, 50, 1; I, 10, 3; IV, 1, 4; VII, 13, 1). 

“ Egredi finibus,” I, 44, 7; “ castris,” II, 11, 1; “navi,” IV, 21, 
9g; “navibus,” IV, 24, 1; “ portis,” VII, 28, 3; with ex it 
occurs 13 times (e. g., I, 27, 4; II, 13, 2; IV, 27, 3). Notice 
also the expression: “ Egredi extra munitiones,” VI, 35, 9; 
VI, 36, I. 

“ Eicere domo,” IV, 7, 3; but “ eicere ex ” occurs 5 times. 

“ Elabi ex,” V, 37, 7. 

“ Elicere ex,” VII, 32, 2. 

“ Eligere ex,” Il, 4, 5; but “ Deligere ex” occurs 7 times. 

“ Eminere ex,” VII, 73, 6. 

“ Emittere manu scutum,” I. 25, 4; “ duabis portis,” V, 58, 4; ex 
occurs 3 times. 

“ Eripere ex,” 3 times. 

“ Erumpere ex,” III, 5, 3. 

“ Eruptionem facere . . . portis,” III, 6, 1; III, 19, 2; V, 51, 
5; VII, 24, 3. On the other hand, “ eruptionem facere ex op- 
pido,” II, 33, 2 and VII, 73, 1. 

“ Evadere ex,” III, 19, 4. 

“ Evolare ex,” III, 28, 3; VII, 27, 3. 

“ Excedere proelio,” II, 25, 1; III, 4, 3; IV, 12, 6; VII, 80, 
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4; “ pugna,” V, 36, 3; “domo,” IV, 14, 15; “ finibus,” IV, 
18, 4; VII, 77, 14; “ Gallia,” VII, 66, 4; “ oppido,” VII, 
78, I. 

On the other hand “ ex proelio,” IV, 33, 2; “ ex pugna,” 
III, 4, 4; “ ex via,” V, 19, 1; “ex orbe,” V, 35, 1; “e civi- 
tate,” VI, 8, 8; “e finibus,” VII, 33, 2. 

“ Excludere a re frumentaria Romanos,” VII, 55, 9; “a naviga- 
tione,” V, 23, 5. 

“ Exire,” 1,6, 1; 1,12, 5; 1, 29, 1; ex occurs I, 5, 1; II, 33, 1; VII, 
20, 10; de, I, 2, I. 

“ Expellere finibus,” IV, 3, 4; “ agris,” IV, 4, 2; VI, 23, 2; “ cas- 
tris,’ IV, 34, 5; “ regno domoque,” V, 54, 3; “ possessioni- 
bus,” VI, 22, 3; ex, V, 9, 7; VII, 4, 4. 

“ Exponere ex,” IV, 37, 1. 

“ Exstare ex aqua,” V, 18, 5. 

“Intercludere aliquem re frumentaria,” I, 23, 3; “ frumento,” I, 
48, 2; “ reditu,” III, 23, 6; IV, 30, 2; “ omni exitu et pabula- 
tione,” VII, 44, 4; “ itinere,” VII, 59, 1 (but “ intercludere 
aliquem ab exercitu,” VII, 1, 6); “a praesidiis,” VII, 59, 5. 
On the other hand, in VII, 11, 8, we find “ angustiae multi- 
tudinis fugam intercluserant.” In III, 24, 2, “ commeatu 
intercluso ” is ablative absolute. . 

“ Interdicere alicui omni Gallia,” I, 46, 4; “ sacrificiis,” VI, 13, 6; 
“alicui aqua et igni,” VI, 44, 3. 

“ Lapsus hoc spe,” V, 55, 3. 

“ Levari Hibernis,” V, 27, 11. 

“ Liberare obsidione,” IV, 10, 4; V, 49, 6; “ stipendio,” V, 27, 2. 

“ Praecipitare muro,” VII, 50, 3. 

“ Profugere ex,” I, 31, 9; VII, 11, 6; VII, 26, 1. 

“ Progredi,” V, 56, 1; VII, 49, 3; “extra agmen,” VII, 66, 6; 
“longius a castris,” VII, 73, 1; IV, 23, 6; I, 50, 1. 

Prohibere. — The use of this verb in Cesar is rather more varied 
than that of any of the preceding verbs. He uses it in 
four ways: 

(1) To “keep any one from anything,” as: 
“Prohibere aliquem finibus,” I, 1, 4; “ itinere,” I, 9, 4; I, 
9, 4; I, 10, 4; “ rapinis,” etc., I, 15, 4; “ commeatu,” I, 
49, 1; II, 9, 4; VII, 14, 2; “agricultura,” IV, 1, 2; 
“ pugna,” IV, 11, 2; “ frumento,” etc., IV, 30, 2; “ ascen- 
su,” V, 32, 2. 
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Also in VII, 36, 5; VII, 57, 4; VII, 64, 2. But in II, 28, 3 
and IV, 34, 4, we find “ prohibere aliquem ab.” 

(2) In the sense of to “ keep anything from any one,” as: 

‘“ Prohibere ab oppidis vim hostium,” I, 11, 4. 

(3) In the sense of to “ defend any one against anything,” 
as in V, 21, 1, “ab omni iniuria militum.” Also VI, 23, 
9g; VII, 23, 5. 

(4) With a varied construction, VI, 10, 5, “ Cheruscos a 
Suebis Suebosque ab Cheruscis iniuriis, incursionibusque 
prohibere.” 

“ Proturbare de vallo,” VII, 81, 2. 
“ Removere equos ex conspectu,” I, 25, 1. But “ removere ab,” I, 

35, 4; IV; 43 ¥, Oh @ 

“ Repellere ab hac spe,” V, 42, I. 
“ Solvere ex portu,” IV, 28, 1. 
“ Submovere a portu,” VII, 50, 5. Also VII, 25, 4. 

go. In the foregoing list we find a large number of uses of 

the ablative of separation, both with and without the preposition. 
A careful study of this list will be of great assistance to the 
teacher. The ablative alone occurs with ten verbs 28 times, the 
most important of which are: liberare, interdicere, desistere, dei- 
cere, used in a figurative sense. On the other hand, with 42 verbs 
of separation the thing never »ccurs in the simple ablative, but 90 
times with the prepositions ab, de, ex. Of these we may note: 

(a) Those verbs compounded with dis and se, as: 

“ Dimittere aliquem ex manibus,” VI, 8, 1; VI, 37, 10; 
“ex concilio,” III, 18, 7. But, on the other hand, 
“ dimittere aliquem a se,” IT, 5, 3; VII, 54, 4; VII, 71, 1. 
“ Discedere ab,” 14 times with things, but “ex Hibernis,” 
V, 28, 3; V, 41, 6; “ ex castris,” IV, 30, 2; “ ex ea parte 
vici,” ITI, 2, 1. 
“ Differre ab aliqua re,” V, 14, 1; VI, 18, 3; VI, 21, 1; V1, 
28, 5. 
“ Separare suum consilium ab reliquis,” VII, 63, 8. 
(b) Such expressions as “defendere aliquem ab iniuria,” 
I, 31, 16; V, 20, 3; “ defendere se ab aliquo,” I, 11, 2; 
II, 31, 5. 
By way of summary, then, we see that 18 verbs are found 
with both constructions. Of these we find 75 examples with the 
ablative alone and go with the prepositions where things, and not 
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persons, are employed. Or taking all the verbs into consideration, 
the ablative with the preposition occurs 180 times as against the 
simple ablative 103 times. The weight of evidence seems to favor 
the use of a preposition after verbs of separation. Especially to 
be noted are the constructions after prohibere, intercludere, libe- 
rare, defendere, deicere, and verbs compounded with dis and se. 
Emphasize these constructions and try to bring out the meanings 
that the different prepositions imply. 


THE ABLATIVE WITH VERBS MEANING TO BE DEPRIVED OF, 
LACK, ETC. 


gi. Here we find two uses: 
(1) With intransitives. 
“ Carere cibo,” VI, 38, 1; “ frumento,” VII, 17, 3. 
“ Egere” is found only in VI, 11, 4, but with the genitive 
auxilit. 
(2) With transitives. 
“ Despoliare aliquem armis,” II, 31, 4. See also VII, 79, 7; 
V, 51,5; VII, 14, 8; VII, 42, 6; III, 6, 3; II, 6, 2; III, 4, 
2; VII, 44, 1; Il, 31, 4; V, 6, 5; VII, 66, 5. Note also 
ah; 32, 2. 
“ Opus est,” I, 42, 5; I, 34, 2; II, 8, 5. 
Verbs denoting birth or origin: 
“ Nasci,” IV, 12, 4: V, 25, 1, “amplissimo genere”; 
VII, 39, 1, “ summo loco”; V, 45, 2, “ loco honesto ”’; 
VI, 19, 3, “ illustriore loco”; VII, 32, 4, “ antiquissima 
familia”; VII, 37, 1, “ amplissima.” Note, however, 
II, 18, 2, “ab eo flumine pari acclivitate collis nasce- 
batur”; VII, 43, 5, “ profectio nata a timore defec- 
tionis ”; V, 14, 5, “ qui sunt ex his nati.” 
“Oriri”: VII, 77, 3, “summo loco.” But observe the 
following: V, 12, 2, “ ex civitatibus.” Again, in I, 39, 2: 
II, 14, 1; V, 26, 1; VI, 9, 5; VI, 25, 2, we find “ oriri 
ab.” 
From the foregoing it will be observed that Czsar uses 
nasci and oriri with the ablative alone, when either one is followed 
by loco, genere or familia. In all other cases with a preposition. 
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ABLATIVUS CoMPARATIONIS 


g2. A. The ablative of comparison with adjectives. 

(a) The ablative of comparison is used instead of the nomi- 
native with quam; in IV, 3, 3, “ paulo sunt ceteris humaniores ” ; 
VI, 26, 1, “ cornu exsistit excelsius magisque directum his, quae 
nobis nota sunt, cornibus.” 

(b) Instead of the object accusative — in VII, 19, 5, “ eorum 
vitam sua salute habeat cariorem.”’ 

(c) Instead of the accusative in answer to the question, 
“how wide” —“collem ex omnibus fere partibus palus non 
latior pedibus quinquaginta cingebat,” VII, 19, 1. 

93. B. The ablative of comparison is found with adverbs. 

Amplius. 

(a) To indicate quantity: III, 6, 2, “ex hominum milibus 
amplius xxx plus tertia parte interfecta reliquos in fugam 
coniciunt.” 

(b) To indicate extent -(space): I, 15, 5, “non amplius 
quinis aut senis milibus passuum ”; I, 23, 1; II, 7, 4; IV, 11, 1; 
VI, 29, 4; VII, 73, 6. 

(c) To indicate time: III, 5, 1; “ amplius horis sex”; IV, 
37, 3, ‘‘ amplius horis quattuor.” 

Longius. 

(a) With reference to space: I, 22, 1; IV, 10, 2; IV, 11, 4; 
VII, 79, 1. 

(b) With reference to time: IV, 1, 7; VI, 7, 2; VII, 9, 2. 
Note that /Jongius is always found with a negative in Cesar. 

Minus. 

(a) Extent: II, 7, 3. 

(b) Time: V, 42, 5. 

94. The comparatives amplius, longius, minus are found 
also with other cases without any influence on the construction. 

(a) The genitive with amplius, denoting extent, I, 38, 5; I, 
41, 4; II, 29, 3. 

(b) The nominative with amplius, V, 8,6; VII, 15, 1; minus, 
VII, 51, 4. All three indicate quantity. 

(c) The accusative with amplius, IV, 12, 1; “ cum ipsi non 
amplius octingentos equites haberent,” II, 16, 1; Jongius, V, 53, 7, 
“milia passuum octo.” 

Hence the teacher should not insist too literally upon the rule 
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that the ablative always follows comparatives when quam is 
omitted. 

The idiomatic ablative, “ celerius omnium opinione venire,” 
occurs but once in Cesar, II, 3, 1. 


THE ABLATIVE WITH NAMES OF CITIES IN ANSWER TO THE 
QuESTION “ WHENCE” 


95. “ Tolosa et Narbone, III, 20, 2. “ Metiosedo, VII, 58, 
6; VII, 60, 1. 

With names of cities or towns ab is frequently used 

(a) To indicate more clearly the direction, as; I, 10, 5; 
VII, 45, 4; VII, 16, 1; VII, 38, 2. 

(b) To indicate the environment of the city; VII, 43, 5; 
VII, 59, 1; VII, 80, 9. 

But in three instances we find ex used also where the 
substantive oppidum appears, as: “ex oppido Gergovia,” VII, 
4, 2; “ex oppido Alesia,” VII, 79, 3; “ex oppido Cabillono,” 
VII, 42, 5. 

96. Domo: I, 5, 3; 1, 6, 1; I, 12, 5; I, 29, 1; I. 31, 14; 
I, 53, 4; IV, 7, 4; IV, 14, 5; V, 54 3. 


ABLATIVE OF DISTANCE IN SPACE 


97. (a) In answer to the question, “ how far’: abesse is 
used, I, 41, 5; I, 43, 1, with the simple ablative. The accusa- 
tive with abesse occurs 10 times, and with distare 3 times. 
(b) The distance in which anything happens is expressed: 
(1) By the ablative of a numeral, as —I, 43, 2, “ legionem 
passibus ducentis ab eo tumulo constituit”’; I, 48, 1; I, 
48, 2; V, 24, 7; VI, 35, 6. 

(2) By the ablative spatio, as —III, 17, 5; IV, 10, 3; IV, 
17, 10; IV, 35, 3; VII, 14, 5. Also intervallo, I, 43, 3; I, 
23,4; TV, 17%, 3: IV, 17, $3 Vil, 6, 2 

The accusative occurs 10 times to designate the distance 
in which anything happens, but when the point of departure is 
not given, then the measure of distance is designated with ab 
and the ablative, as in II, 7, 3; II, 30, 3; IV, 22, 4; V, 32, 1; 
VI, 7, 3. But in VI, 36, 2, we find in with the ablative — “ mili- 
bus passuum tribus.” 
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PLACE WHERE 


98. A. Names of Towns. 

(a) Locatives, I, 31, 12; V, 24, 1; VI, 44, 3; VII, 3, 3; 
VII, 10, 4; VII, 14, 1; VII, 31, 4; VII, 32, 1; VII, 47, 5; 
VII, 55, 4; VII, 55, 5; VII, 57, 1; VII, 77, 1; VII, 90, 7. 

(b) Locative ablatives, as in VII, 90, 7, “ Matiscone et 
Bibracte.”’ 

B. Substantives. 

(a) The locative domi: I, 18, 5; I, 20, 2; I, 28, 3; IV, 1, 5; 
IV, 1,6; VII, 4, 8; VII, 39, 1. 

(b) The locative ablatives : 

99. (1) Locus with an adjective, rarely with a pronoun or 
with the genitive of a substantive, with the meaning “ instead of ”: 
I, 6, 2; 10, 2; 15, 2; 26, 6; 41, 4. II, 8, 3; 33, 4. III, 17, 5; 
17,7; 21, 3; 28, 4. IV, 1, 10; 4, 1; 14, 43 24, 2; 24, 3; 34, 2. 
V, 5, 4; 18, 1; 19, 2; 32, 1; 32, 2; 33, 3; 43, 6; 49, 6; 49, 7; 
om, 1; §t, 1. VI, G, 63: 8-23 B Ot:Sr02 tS 2h 30. Ore 
27,4; 40,6. VII, 1, 4; 10, 1; 17, 6; 33, 3; 35, 33 45, 1; 45, 5; 
49, 1; 51, 1; 53, 1; 55, 13 55,9; Ol, 4; 67, 6; 69, 1; 69, 7; 72, 3; 
73,9; 77, 8; 83, 2; 84, 2; 84, 3. 

An exception to these is found in I, 42, 6, where the prep- 
osition im is used with /oco. 

100. A careful analysis of the construction shows that the 
word locus when used with gui, is, hic, is usually accompanied 
with the preposition in; otherwise the ablative alone occurs. 

“Quo loco” occurs only in IV, 14, 4 (reading doubtful). 
“Tn eo loco quo,” VI, 22, 2; I, 27, 2. “ Quo in loco,” I, 49, 1; 
II, 26, 5; V, 9, 1; VI, 30, 1. “ Quibus in locis, IV, 7, 1; VI, 
35, 7- “In eo loco,” II, 10, 1; III, 20, 1 (plural, V, 7, 3; V, 8, 
5). “In his locis,” III, 1, 3; III, 7, 3; IV, 20, 1; IV, 22, 1; 
V, 7,3; V, 22,1; VII,9, 1. “ His in locis,” IV, 29, 4; “Omnibus 
in locis” II, 27, 2; VII, 25, 1. Without im it occurs 5 times. 
“Uno in loco,” IV, 1, 7. 

For stylistic reasons we find in used in the following places : 
II, 18, 3; III, 6, 2; VII, 18, 3; VI, 13, 10; VI, 25, 5; VII, 79, 
2. For the sake of clearness in is required in IV, 33, 3, “in 
declivi ac praecipiti loco.” 

101. (2) Totus with a substantive: I, 39, 5; II, 6, 2; 
V, 34, 1; V, 55, 3; VI, 37, 6; VII, 1, 1; VII, 24, 3; VII, 28, 2; 
VII, 38, 10; VII, 72, 4. 
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102 (3) The locative ablative in the sense of in. “ Castris 
trinis considere,” VII, 66, 3. See also in V, 53, 3; VI, 25, 2; 
VII, 46, 1; V, 19, 1; VI, 25, 3; VI, 5, 3; VII, 65, 2; V, 15, I. 

“Proelio contendere” I, 48, 3; I, 48, 4. Also I, 50, 5; II, 
9, 1; II, 30, 1; III, 28, 2; V, 16, 2; V, 50, 3; I, 50, 4; VII, 77, 8; 
V, S& Gs V4, 17, 3: Vil, & 39; 1,20. 5: 1, ow 3: 1, 8 2; 1, 
26,1; V, 26, 3; VII, 80, 4; I, 31, 12; VI, 24, 6. 

III, 5, 2 may be considered as both locative and temporal — 
EVs SB, 4329) a, 23 Vi, 7. 3; VI, 82,9; V, a 23 VIG 3; Vi 
a. .2: Ve, 84; 75 Va, Mt, 2. 

But we find in numero in I, 28, 2; III, 7, 4; III, 27, 1; 
VI, 23, 8; VI, 32, 1; VII, 39, 1; VII, 75, 4. 

The ablative alone occurs further in V, 54, 4; VI, 13, 4; 
VI, 13, 4; VI, 5, 3; V, 49, 4; VII, 30, 4; VII, 30, 1; VII, 31, 1; 
VII, 19, 2; VII, 19, 5; VII, 53, 1; Il, 21, 2; VII, 47, 1. 

103. The following expressions with such verbs as tenere, 
se tenere and continere, etc., are used frequently with the ablative, 
which may be locative and at the time instrumental, as II, 30, 2; 
I, 40, 8; I, 49, 1; III, 17, 5; III, 24, 4; V, 57, 1; I, 48, 4; II, 
11, 2; VI, 24, 3; VII, 80, 4; V, 44, 6; I, 7, 4; I, 14, 1. 

104. (4) The locative ablative in the sense of “in” or “ by,” 
as stare decreto, VI, 13, 6; I, 14, 4; IV, 2, 2. 

105. (5) The locative indicating the goal: VII, 45, 5, 
“legionem silvis occultat.” Also VI, 31, 3. In VI, 85, 6, the 
reading is doubtful. 


TIME WHEN 


106. The ablative used with a pronoun, hoc, illo or eodem, or 
with a numeral adjective, occurs 60 times. 

Tempore, 42 times; nocte (tota, prima, multa), 20 times; 
noctu (alone), 15 times; prima luce, 11 times; memoria, 7 times; 
diebus (paucis quibus), 7 times; postridie eius diei, 7 times; 
bello, with an attributive, 6 times ; virgilia (prima, secunda, tertia), 
6 times. 

Anno with an attributive, 5 times; annis, 4 times; hora and 
horis with an attributive, 4 times; adventu, 4 times; aetate, 2 
times ; Aestate, 2 times; primo concursu, 2 times. 

Also proelio, proeliis, interdiu, silentio noctis, pridie, 10 
times. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


107. It is safe to say that no other part of speech re- 
ceives as little attention with beginners as the preposition. 
Teachers expect the pupils to absorb or gather up in some mys- 
terious way a knowledge of the uses of the different preposi- 
tions. I have known many pupils that have finished Cesar who 
could not tell how he used ad or cum or in or ex. When we 
stop to consider that in Cesar we find ab and ex used nearly 
1,000 times together we can begin to see the importance of these 
words. Space will not permit a tabulation of all the uses of 
the prepositions in Czsar. We will therefore point out the 
more important ones, with illustrative references for each. 

There are 518 uses of the prepositions with the accusative 
in the Bellum Gallicum, not counting ad, “near to” or “at”; 
inter, “ between” or “ among”; inter se; and contra, “ against.” 
This involves 79 different kinds of constructions with preposi- 
tions that govern the accusative. From these figures it is plain 
that some of these words are used in very different senses. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE 


108. Ad occurs over 200 times in the Bellum Gallicum ex- 
clusive of the uses referred to above. It has a wide range and 
offers many points of interest to the intelligent teacher. If we 
consider it with reference to its more common uses, with such 
meanings as “to,” “ towards, near to, up to,” etc., includ- 
ing the expressions ad unum omnes (5 times), and ad numerum, 
V, 20, 4, and also ad multam noctem, I, 26, 3; ad mediam noc- 
tem, V, 31, 3; ad tempus, IV, 23, 5; ad extremum, III, 3, 4; ad 
diem, II, 5, 1; V, 1, 9; and quem ad diem, VII, 77, 10, we shall 
find the following uses of this preposition in Cesar: 

(1) Ad =“ according to,” “conformable to.” I, 36, 1, “ad 
alterius praescriptum sed ad suum arbitrium.” See also IV, 
17,3; V, 12, 4; V, 42, 5; “ ad hune modum ” II, 31, 1; III, 13, 1; 
V, 24, 6; V, 27, 1. The adverbial “ quem ad modum” occurs 
4 times. “Ad nutum,” I, 31, 12; “ad voluntatem eius,” IV. 
5, 3; IV, 23, 5; “ad imperatum,” VI, 2, 3; “ad clamorem con- 
venire,” IV, 37, 12. In all 13. 
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(2) Ad =“ with reference to,” “for”; II, 26, 5; III, 25, 
1; IV, 16, 6; IV, 19, 4; V, 1, 3; VI, 13, 1; VII, 66, 4. “Ad 
omnes casus subsidia comparabat,” IV, 31, 1. With expressions 
of hindering, V, 11, 6; “ne nocturnis quidem temporibus ad 
laborem militum intermissis; also in I, 25, 3; II, 25, 1; IV, 
40, 5. Inall 12. 

(3) Ad, “towards,” in designation of time. “Ad _ solis 
occasum,” V, 8, 2; “ad vesperum,” twice (cf. “ sub vesperum,” 
3 times) ; “ad extremum,” IV, 4, 1; “ad extremam orationem,” 
VII, 53, 1. In designation of numbers, II, 4, 10; II, 33, 5. In 

dl 7. 
. (4) Ad with names of cities = “in the vicinity of,” “ near 
to,” I, 7, 1; VII, 41, 1; VII, 58, 5; VII, 76, 5; VII, 79, 1. In 
all 5. 

(5) Ad with persons =apud. III, 9, 3; IV, 16, 7, “ad 
nationes ”; VII, 5, 3, “ad exercitum.” 

109. From the phraseological point of view we may note: 

“ Accedere ad” occurs II times. 

“Ea res ad plures pertinet,” V, 25, 4; “ad multos,” VII, 43, 
3; “ quae ad animos effimandos pertinent,” I, 1, 3; “ res ad luxu- 
riam pertinentes,” II, 15, 4; “ quae ad oppugnationem pertinent,” 
VII, 19, 6; VII, 81, 2; “ quod ad militum salutem pertinet,” V, 
36, 2; “ quae res ad salutem exercitus pertinet,” VI, 34, 3; “ad 
proficiscendum,” I, 3, 1; “ad usum navium,” III, 9, 4. 

“Imperium deferre ad aliquem,” 16 times. 

“ Deferre ad aliquem summam belli,” II, 4, 7. 

“ Evocare ad se; ad praedam, pugnam, bellum,’ 7 times. 

“ Respondere ad aliquid,” 6 times. 

“ Descendere ad aliquid,” 4 times. 

“Ad eiusmodi consilium,” V, 29, 5; “ad innocentium sup- 
plicia,” VI, 16, 5; “ad vim atque arma,” VII, 33, 1. 

“ Referre ad aliquem,” 4 times; “ referre in publicum,” VI, 
28, 3. 

“ Proicere alicui se ad pedes,” I, 27, 2; III, 1, 2; VII, 26, 3. 

“ Procumbere alicui ad pedes,” VII, 15, 4. 

“* Adhibere aliquem ad consilium,”’ I, 40, 1; VII, 77, 3. 

“Perducere aliquem ad suam sententiam,” III, 8, 5; VII, 
4, 3- 

“Perducere ex humili loco ad summam dignitatem,” VII, 
39, 1; “ perducere aliquem ad se magnis iacturis pollicitationibus- 
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que,” VI, 12, 2; “ res disputatione ad mediam noctem perducitur,” 
ms Sh, ¥ 

“ Hoc unum Cesari ad pristinam fortunam defuit,” IV, 26, 5; 
“paulum ad summam felicitatem defuit,” VI, 43, 5. 

“ Ad iniquam condicionem pugnandi deduci,” VI, 10, 2; “ad 
eam sententiam cum reliquis causis haec quoque ratio eos deduxit,” 
II, 10, 5. 

“ Naves ad ancoras deligare,” IV, 29, 2; V, 9, I. 

The following occur once each: 

“ Signa ad hostem convertere,” VI, 8, 5. 

“ Ad bellum proficisci,” VI, 29, 4; “ ad hostem,” VII, 32, 2; 
but “contra hostem,” VI, 7, 4. 

“ Milites alicui ad bellum mittere,” VII, 37, 7. 

“ Desilire ad pedes,” IV, 12, 2. 

“Omnium oculis mentibusque ad pugnam intentis,” III, 
26, 2. 

“ Ad animum utrisque occurrit,” VII, 85, 2. 

“ Res ad paucitatem defensorum pervenit,” V, 45, I. 

“Posse hunc casum ad ipsos recidere,” VII, 1, 4. 

“ Gentem ad internecionem redigere,” II, 28, 1. 

“ Afferre aliquid ad amicitiam populi R.,” I, 43, 8. 

With utilis ad is used 3 times and with idoneus 3 times. 
For other uses see under ad with the gerund. 

110. Adversus. This preposition is found only in IV, 14, 2, 
“adversus hostem copias ducere.” 

111. Ante. As an adverb of time this word occurs 37 times, 
but as preposition = “before, in point of time,” it occurs 16 
times. Ante = “ before, in place,” is found 9 times. 

The adverb antea occurs 7 times, as e. g., I, 17, 7; I, 42, 2; 
5,8, 1; VI, 24, 1. 

112. Apud. Apud occurs with persons 41 times. Only in 
II, 7, 3 do all the manuscripts agree in “ apud oppidum morati.” 
In VII, 75, 1, apud Alesiam, there is a difference of opinion, 
Meusel, following 8, gives ad, in support of which Czsar fur- 
nishes 31 examples. 

Notice also the following expressions, which may be classed 
as phraseological : 

I, 9, 3, “ plurimum posse apud aliquem”; I, 17, 1; I, 1, 4, 
“valere apud aliquem ”; I, 18, 6, “ largiter posse apud aliquem ” ; 
V, 14, 4, “tantum apud homines Barbaros valuit” (this expres- 
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sion is interesting because it is followed by the infinitive with 
subject accusative) ; VII, 76, 6, “ tantum apud me dignitas potest.” 
In all 6. 

Notice also “apud aliquem dicere,”’ I, 19, 4, and “ apud 
aliquem loqui,” V, 27, 1. 

113. Contra, etc. This word has two meanings in Cesar. 

(a) Denoting place = “ opposite,’ “in opposition to.” 

(b) Denoting hostility = “ against.” 

Note the expressions “contra opinionem,” III, 9, 6; VI, 
31, 1; VII, 56, 3; “praeter opinionem,” III, 3, 2; “contra 
voluntatem,” IV, 1,9; VII, 35, 7. 

114. Erga. Only in V, 54, 4, “ pro vetere ac perpetua erga 
populum Romanum fide.” 

115. Extra. “ Outside of,” indicating place, 7 times. 

116. Inter. “In,” “between,” “among,” “during.” In 
the sense of “ during ” only once, I, 36, 7, “ qui inter annos xIv 
tectum non subiissent.” The more common use of this word 
is “among.” It occurs 10 times, as II, 4, 5; II, 4, 8; V, 4, 3, 
“plurimum inter eos valere”; II, 15, 1, “ magna inter Belgas 
auctoritate.” With the genitive of quality, V, 6, 1; V, 54, 2; 
with constat, VII, 44, 3; VII 47, 7; with imteresse, I, 15, 5; VI, 
36, 2. 

117. Infra. “ Below,” of place, VI, 35, 6, “ infra eum locum.” 
“ Below,” of measure, VI, 28, 1, “uri sunt magnitudine paulo 
infra elephantes.” 

118. Intra. “ Within,” of place, 13 times. I, 32, 5; II, 18, 3; 
II, 19, 6; V, 37, 5; V, 44, 13; V, 48, 5; V, 51, 2; V, 57, 3; V 
57, 4; V, 58, 1; VII, 47, 4; VII, 51, 4; VII, 70, 6. 

Intra, “ into,” “ within,” 4 times, “intrare intra praesidia,” 
VII, 8, 1. “Intra fines suos ingredi,” II, 4, 2; V, 9, 6; also 
VII, 65, 2. Of time only in VI, 21, 5, “ intra annum vicessimum.” 

119. Juxta, “ close by,” “near.” This word occurs in Cesar 
but once; then it is used adverbially, II, 26, 1, “ iuxta constiterat.” 

120. Ob. “On account of.” Used 15 times with eam rem, 
causam, has res, quam ob rem. 

121. Penes. “In the hands of.” Only in VII, 21, 3, “ penes 
eos summam victoriae constare.” 

122. Per. (1) “ Through,” of place. 31 times. 

(2) “In,” “over,” of extent; “ per eorum corpora,” II, 10, 
3; “per omnes partes,” IV, 33, 1; “per temonem,” IV, 33, 3. 
Also in VI, 31, 2; VII, 3, 2. 
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(3) “ While,” “ during,” of time; “ per concilium,” VI, 20, 3. 

(4) “Through” (the instrumentality of), of persons, 37 
times. Here belong such expressions as, “ per se administrabant,” 
II, 20, 4; “ omnia per se obire,” V, 33, 3. Similarly, V, 49, 7; 
VI, 12, 2; VI, 13, 1; VI, 59, 2; “ipse per se,” VI, 37, 5; “ per 
te licet,” V, 30, 3; “ per se licere,” I, 42, 1; V, 41, 6. 

(5) “ By means of,” of things. I, 4,1,“eares . . . per 
indicium enuntiata ”’; III, 9, 2; II, 16, 4, “ per aetatem ad pugnam 
inutiles’’; V, 3, 4; VII, 71, 2; VII, 25, 2, “ per manus tradere.” 
Similarly, VI, 38, 4; VII, 47, 6. 

(6) In association with neuter ideas to indicate the method 
and manner, as, “ per vim,” I, 14, 3; III, 11, 2; III, 22, 2; VI, 
12, 4; “ per insidias,” I, 42, 4; IV, 13, 1; “ per fidem eos circum- 
ventos esse,” I, 46, 3; “ per causam,” VII, 9, 1; “ per proditio- 
nem,” VII, 20, 7. In all 9 times. 

123. Post. “ Behind,” “after,” etc. Of place, 12 times; of 
time, 14 times. 

124. Praeter. (1) “Beyond.” I, 48, 2, “praeter castra 
Caesaris suas copias traduxit.” 

(2) “ Except,” “in addition to.” I, 43, 3, “ praeter se denos 
ut ad colloquium adducerent, postulavit.” 

(3) “ Except,” “ outside of.” I, 11, 5; IV, 1, 10; IV, 20, 3; 
V, 12,5; V, 14, 3; V, 24, 7; V, 54, 4; VI, 3, 4. 

(4) “Contrary to.” “ Praeter consuetudinem,” VII, 61, 3; 
“praeter opinionem,” III, 3, 2; “ praeter spem,” VI, 8, 6; VI, 
40, 8. 

125. Prope. “ Near to.” VII, 36, 2, “prope oppidum ”; 
also I, 22, 3. 

(2) Adverbial, “ near’ = “ nearly, almost.”’ 19 times. 

126. Propter. “On account of.” Gives the actual ground 
for an action. 56 times. 

127. Secundum. (1) “ Along.” II, 18, 3, “secundum flu- 
men,” also VII, 34, 2. 

(2) “ Besides,” “in addition to.” I, 33, 2, “ secundum ea, 
multae res eum hortabantur.” 

(3) “In accordance with.” IV, 17, 4, “ secundum naturam.” 

128. Supra. (1) “ Above,” etc., of place, IV, 17, 10, “ supra 
pontem ”; VI, 9, 3, “ supra eum locum.” 

(2) “ Before,” of time, VI, 19, 4, “ paulo supra hanc memo- 
riam.”’ 
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(3) As an adverb in the sense of “above,” “before,” 22 
times. See, for example, II, 1, 1, “ uti supra demonstravimus.” 
129. Trans. “ Over,” “ across”; with streams, 23 times. 

130. Versus. (1) “ Toward,” VI, 33, 1, “ad oceanum ver- 
sus”’’; VII, 8, 5, “in Arvernos versus.” 

(2) With names of cities, VII, 7, 2, ““ Narbonem versus ”’; 
VII, 61, 5, “ Mitiosedum versus.” 

(3) ‘ Quoque versus ” = “ in every direction,” VII, 14, 5. 

131. From the foregoing the manifold uses of prepositions 
with the accusative can be seen. Despite the fact that ad = “ ac- 
cording to,” and ad = “ with reference to,” occur 13 and 12 times 
respectively, and ad = “ towards,” with statements of time, and 
also with numerical statements, occurs 7 times, experience has 
shown that few second-year pupils have any knowledge of these 
uses. On the other hand, there may be many who do not know 
that Czsar uses ad in at least five, and per in six different 
ways. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ABLATIVE 


132. In this construction also we find a large number of 
uses in Cesar. The ablative with the prepositions ab, cum, de, ex, 
im, pro, sine occurs Over 1700 times. 

133. Ab occurs in Czesar over 400 times. The majority of its 
uses are not particularly difficult. Such expressions as discere 
ab aliquo aliquid; haec ab me beneficia habetis; auxilia ab Ver- 
cingetorige arcesseret; milites ab se dimisit, may be readily paral- 
leled in other languages. Yet there are other uses also; for as a 
matter of fact, we find ab used in eight different ways in Czsar, 
as follows: 

(a) The most important, because the most frequent, use of 
ab is that used to designate the personal agent; this occurs over 
200 times. 

(b) Next in order is that use of ab which indicates the side 
upon which anything happens. 

It is further to be noted: 

134. (1) In those 200 or more examples referred to in (a) 
are included the collectives, as: “ ab civitate erat interfectus,” VII, 
4, 1; “ repulsi ab equitatu,” V, 9, 4; “a multitudine Sedunorum 
teneri,” III, 2, 1. 
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Here are included also the cases with intransitives that are 
really passive in sense, as: “ equites ab Q. Atrio ad Caesarem ve- 
nerunt,” V, 10, 2, where venerunt is the same as missi sunt. So 
also in I, 20, 4; I, 37, 1; IV, 3, 2; IV, 18, 3; IV, 21, 5; V, 28, 5. 

135. (2) Those indicating the side upon which anything hap- 
pens = “on”: 

“ Ab ea, dextra, sinistra, superiore, inferiore, utraque parte,” 
II times. 

“ Ab latere,” III, 29, 1; “a latere aperto,” 4 times; “ a dextro 
latere,” 3 times; “ ab utroque latere,” 3 times; “ ab lateribus,” II, 
8, 4; “ab duobus lateribus,” VII, 67, 1. 13 times in all. 

“ Ab dextro cornu ”; “ ab sinistro cornu.” 5 times. 

“Ab primo agmine,” VII, 67, 1; “ab novissimo agmine,” 
I, 23, 3; ab extremo agmine,” II, 11, 4. 

“ Ab fronte,” II, 23, 4; II, 25, 1. 

“ Ab tergo,” VII, 87, 4. 

“ Ab imo,” III, 19, 1; IV, 17, 3; VII, 19, 11; “ ab infimo,” 
VII, 73, 3; “ ab infimo solo,” VII, 73, 7; “ ab radicibus,” VI, 27, 4. 

“Ab decumana porta,” II, 24, 2; III, 25, 2; VI, 37, 1; “ab 
septemtrionibus,” VII, 83, 2; “huc illi stipites ab ramis emine- 
bant,” VII, 73, 3. 

136. (3) Ab indicates “ from,” etc., a place. 

(a) With the accusative of extent in answer to the question 
“how far?” I, 21, 1, “ hostes consedisse milia passuum ab ipsius 
castris octo.” See also I, 22, 5; I, 38, 1; I, 49, 1; I, 50, 1; IV, 
23, 6; V, 2, 3; V, 11, 8; V, 47, §; VII, 16, 1; VII, 66, 2; VII, 
72, 2. 

(b) With the ablative of measure in answer to the question 
“how far?” I, 48, 1, “ milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris 
sub monte consedit.” See also II, 23, 4; VII, 14, 5. Also after 
the ablative of comparison, VII, 79, 1. 

(c) After adverbs. IV, 1, 1, “non longe a mari.” Also V, 
30, 3; VII, 79, 2. 

(d) Ab =“ from” with the other terminus given by: 

(1) ad, I, 1, 7; 1, 8, 1; 

(2) im, II, 15, 2; II, 18, 1; II, 21, 6; III, 1, 1; V, 3, 4; VI, 
29, 4; VII, 45, 4. 

137. (4) Ab =“ from,” “on,” or “at,” of time. “A prima 
luce,” V, 35, 3; “ ab initio,” VI, 8, 9; VII, 13, 1; VII, 28, 6; “ ab 
parvulis,” VI, 21, 3; “a pueris,” IV, 1, 9. 
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See also I, 26, 2; III, 15, 5; VII, 80, 6. 

In V, 45, 2, a prima obsidione is to be interpreted since the 
siege began — not “ immediately after the siege.” So also in II, 
25, I. 

138. (5) Ab is used with verbs compounded with dis and se 
29 times, as follows: 

“ Discedere ab,” 14 times; “ dividere ab,” 6 times; “ differre 
ab aliqua re,” 4 times ; “ dimittere aliquem a se,” 3 times ; “ disclu- 
dere ab,” VII, 8, 2; “ separare suum consilium ab reliquis,” VII, 
63, 8. 

139. (6) Oriri ab aliquo or aliqua re occurs but five times, 
but is noteworthy because of the different meanings implied. In 
I, 39, 2 we can translate ab, “among”; also in VI, 9, 5. But in 
VI, 25, 2, “on” or “at” is the meaning. 

140. (7) Ab is used with names of towns when the direction 
from that place is to be emphasized, as: “erat ab Gergovia 
despectus in castra,” VII, 45, 4 and VII, 80, 9. Also when there 
is a discussion as to leaving the town, as in VII, 43, 5; VII, 59, 1. 

141. (8) Ab =“ at a distance from” when the point of de- 
parture is not given. II, 7, 3; II, 30, 3; IV, 22, 4: V, 32, 1; 
Vun%s 

142. De occurs nearly 300 times in the Bellum Gallicum. The 
usual meanings given in the vocabularies are “from,” “ away 
from,” “concerning.” Yet de has other meanings besides these. 
Some writers go so far as to say that ab = “ away from,” etc.; 
ex = “ out of,” and de = “ down from.” But neither will such 
a classification stand the test, for in I, 2, 1, “ de finibus suis exire,” 
and in IV, 19, 2, “de oppidis demigrare,” de does not mean 
“ down from.” Even in V, 43, 4, “ de vallo decedere,” we dare not 
insist too literally on this idea. There are instances where it is 
difficult to distinguish between de and ex, just as in English we 
say, “ He is going to move out of the city,” or, “ He is going to 
move away from the city.” The safest plan is to study carefully 


the different uses of these prepositions and show the coloring of 
the words where it is possible. 

The following uses of de are important : 

143. (1) Concerning, of: “ cognoscere de aliqua re,” I, 35, 2; 
BV, €8) 83 Voi 3c Vs G65; V, 3% 63 Vi, 1, 13 VU, ta, 2; 
VII, 55, 4; VII, 81, 2. 

“ Significare de fuga,” VII, 26, 4. 
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“ Desperare de,” I, 18, 9; I, 40, 4; I, 40, 8; I, 40, 10; VII, 
36, 1; VII, 85, 3. 

“ Recusare de stipendio,” I, 44, 4. 

“ Impetrare de,” IV, 13, 5; V, 36, 3. 

“ Addunt de morte Sabini,” V, 41, 4. 

“ Docere de suo adventu,” VII, 10, 3. 

“ Demonstrari de,” IV, 28, 1. 

“ Remittendum de celeritate existimabat,” V, 49, 6. 

“ De eius adventu Arvernis nuntiari,” VII, 9, 5. 

“ Proponere de,” VI, 11, 1. 

“ Provisum est de frumento,” IIT, 3, 1. 

144. These 26 examples should be carefully studied and es- 
pecially emphasized as they are met with in reading, because they 
are out of the ordinary. E.g., If a second-year pupil were asked 
to write in Latin the following sentence, “ News of his arrival was 
brought to the Arveni,” it is quite probable that he would try the 
genitive, because he saw “ of” in the sentence. 

145. (2) Away from. 

“ De muro iacere,” II, 32, 4; “ iactare,” VII, 47, 5; “ eicere,” 
7, 24, “ demittere,” VII, 47, 6; “ manus tendere,” VII, 48, 3. 

“ De vallo deducere,” V, 51, 2; “ proturbare,” VII, 81, 2. 

“ De locis superioribus cerni,” VII, 88, 1. 

“ De navibus desilire,” IV, 24, 2. 

“ De mulis stramenta detrahere,” VII, 45, 2. 

In these ten examples is an opportunity to impress upon 
pupils the fact that de also may mean “ from” as well as ab 
and ex. The distinction seems to be this. De meant “ down 
from,” then, “from.” Ex meant “out of” and then, “ from.” 
Ab “away from,” then “from.” In III, 13, 3, “ pacem petere 
: ex muro,” ex does not mean “ out of ” but rather “ down 
from ” (cf, II, 30, 3). In I, 2, 1, “ de finibus exire,” de does not 
mean “down from,” but rather “out of.” In II, 4, 1, “ oriri 
ab Germanis,” ab does not indicate that the Belge sprang from 
the borders of the Germans. From these examples it will be seen 
that often the original idea has faded away until we might 
almost say there is no difference. Yet there is in a majority of 
Czsar’s uses of ab, de and ex a trace of the original distinction. 

146. (3) The partitive use of de. 

“ Pauci de nostris, I, 15, 2; also V, 42, 3; VI, 13, 3. 

This use is not common ; but as it occurs early in Cesar (I, 15, 
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2), it affords the teacher an opportunity to enlarge upon the 
partitive use in general. Thus it would be interesting to cite 
and explain the following examples: 


“ Pars militum ”’; “ unus ex militibus ” ; “ pauci de nostris ” ; 
nihil reliqui ” ; “ nos trecenti coniuravimus ” = “ 300 of us,” etc. ; 
“ qui omnes ” = “ all of whom.” 


147. (4) Phraseological use of de. 

“ Agere de,” I, 31, 1; I, 34, 1; I, 47, I. 

148. (5) De=“ away from.” Il, 2, 1, exirent. So with 
deminuere in I, 53, 6; VII, 33, 2; VII, 43, 4. 

149. Ex occurs over 300 times in the Bellum Gallicum. 

Pupils with ordinary preliminary training will usually rec- 
ognize the commoner uses of ex, “ out of,” etc., “ away from,” 
and will usually translate such expression as the following cor- 
rectly : 

“Ex eo oppido pons pertinet ad Helvetios”; “ex silva in 
nostros impetum fecerunt ”’; “ comportare (conferre and cogere), 
frumentum ex agris in oppidum”; “ex loco superiore telum 
mittere ”’; “‘ aliquem conspicere ex litore”; “ex oppido videri ” ; 
ex with factus -a -um (II, 33, 2); “scutum ex cortice” (III, 
13, 3); “mavis ex robore” (V, 40, 2); “ex materia turres 
excitantur ” and “ex finibus suis progredi.” 

In Cesar there are 9 different uses of ex: 

150. (1) While we find ex repeated 65 times with verbs 
compounded with ex, yet with such verbs the ablative alone is 
found 25 times. Consequently it would be safe, according to 
Heynacher, to always repeat the preposition except — 

(a) After excedere and expellere, though in IV, 34, 5 and 
in IV, 4, 1, we find expello used without the preposition. 

(b) With domo after excedere, exire and eicere. 

151. (2) Ex used partitively. 

(a) With definite numbers, I, 29, 2; II, 29, 4; IV, 12, 3; 
IV, 32, 2; IV, 36, 4; VI, 36, 3; VII, 28, 5; VII, 33, 3; VII, 
68, 2; VII, 89, 5 (singula ex). Total, 10 times. 

Unus ex occurs 12 times; while wnus followed by the gen- 
itive occurs 3 times; VI, 9, 2; I, 1, 1; VII, 35, 3. 

(b) With indefinite adjectives or pronouns. 

“ Aliquis,” I, 47, 1 (e suis); V, 26, 4 (ex nostris). 

“ Alter,” V, 3, 3. 

“ Complures,” II, 17, 2; IV, 35, 3; IV, 37, 3. 
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“Ts,” I, 41, 4; “ quod ex aliis ei maximum fidem habebat.” 

“ Nonnulli, V, 15, 2 (ex suis); VI, 7, 7. 

“ Plurimi,” VI, 28, 3. 

“ Principes,” V, 3, 5; VII, 2, 1. 

“ Pauci,” III, 28, 4; VII, 88, 4. 

“ Perpauci,” III, 15, 5; V, 5, 4; V, 23, 4; VII, 11,8. 

“ Qui,” I, 39, 6; II, 3, 1; V, 30, 2; V, 56, 2; VI, 23, 8. 

“ Quid,” V, 31, 4. 

“ Nequis” VI, 11, 4. 

“Ubi quis,” VI, 23, 7. 

“ Quidam,” I, 42, 6; II, 17, 2; V, 48, 3; VI, 30, 4. 

“Ulla navis,” V, 23, 3. 

“ Tantae pecuniae,”’ VI, 19, I. 

Notice also, “ magnum ex his (iis) numerum,” I, 54, 1; 
V, 51, 5; also “ex milium L numero vix quarta parte relicta,” 
III, 26, 6. Otherwise the preposition is not used with substan- 
tatives. 

(c) We find the partitive genitive with superlatives 12 
times, while ex with the ablative occurs 3 times when the super- 
lative belongs to the predicate, as I, 30, 3, “locum quem ex 
omni Gallia opportunissimum ac fructuosissimum iudicasset.” 
So also in V, 14, 1, “ ex his omnibus longe sunt humanissimi ” ; 
VI, 25, 5, “ex quibus quae maxime differant,” etc. 

(d) In such expressions as: “ex quibus sunt qui,” etc.: 
IV, 10, 5; “ex quibus L. Petrosidius,” etc., V, 37, 5. Also V, 
44, 3; VII, 39, 3; VIL, 75, 5. 

152. (3) Two substantives are directly joined by the use 
of ex. 

(a) In statements of source or origin. 

“Omnes ex Gallia naves,” V, 13, I. 

“Q. Iunius ex Hispania quidam,” V, 27, 1. So also in 
V, 25, 3; I, 47, 3; VI, 1, 2; VI, 32, 1; VII, 65, 1; VII, 43, 3; 
BY, 33, 2; V; 1% 4 

(b) In statements of the material out of which anything is 
made or consists. 

“ Ferventes fusili ex argilla glandes,” V, 43, I. 

“ Pinnae loricaeque ex cratibus,” V, 40, 6. 

(c) Note the single example in III, 14, 1, where a genitive 
might have been expected: “ altitudo puppium ex Barbaris navi- 
bus.” 
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153. (4) Of importance are the various ideas contained in 
the expression ex fuga. 

(a) Of space — referring to what actually transpires while 
the flight is taking place, thus — “se ex fuga recipere,” VI, 
41, 3; VII, 20, 12. So also in VI, 35, 5; VII, 28, 6; VI, 35, 6; 
III, 19, 4; Il, 12, 4; VI, 32, 2; VII, 88, 7. 

(b) Of time —II, 12,1; IV, 27, 1. Similarly “ ex timore,” 
IV, 34, 1; V, 15, 3- 

154. (5) Note the adverbial expressions with ex: 

“Ex contrario, VII, 30, 3; “ex occulto, VI, 34, 6; “ex 
usu,” I, 30, 2; I, 50, 4; V, 6, 6; VI, 20, 3. 

155. (6) Ex =“ owing to,” etc., “ according to,” “ conform- 
able to.” 

“ Ex sua consuetudine,” I, 52, 4; “ex communi consensu,” 
I, 30, 4; “ex consuetudine,” IV, 32, 1; V, 58, 2; “ex litteris,” 
II, 35, 4; IV, 38, 5; “ ex similitudine,” VII, 73, 8. 

156. (7) Ex itinere =“ direct from the march.” I, 25, 6; 
5, G, 3: Ti, 22, 2; Tl, Oe 2; EE, 38, 2. 

157. (8) Ex, of time = “ since.” 

“Ex eo tempore quo,” IV, 18, 4. Also in I, 42, 3; 1, 48, 3; 
I, 16, 4. 

158. (9) Ex, “ in consequence of,” indicates the ground and 
cause for anything. 

I, 39, 1, “ ex percontatione nostrorum vocibusque Gallorum 
ac mercatorum tantus subito timor omnem exercitum occupavit.” 

159. Such are the more important, or rather more frequent, 
uses of ex. But they are by no means all, for statistics show 
that ex is found in 34 different phrases, each of which occurs but 
once in the Bellum Gallicum. 

160. Cum is used as a preposition in some 161 passages, in 76 
of which it expresses accompaniment (see under the instrumental 
ablative), and in 26 manner (see under ablative of manner). 

In addition the following categories are found: 

161. (1) Cum with verbs which indicate hostility is found 
in such expressions as: “bellum gerere cum aliquo,” I, 1, 4; 
IV, 6, 5; VII, 75, 5; “confligere,” II, 5, 2; V, 15, 1; VII, 32, 
5; “ proelium committere,” I, 15, 2; II, 19, 4; V, 50, 4; “ con- 
tendere,” 5 times; “congredi,” 5 times. 

Once each: 
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“Contentionem habere cum aliquo,” I, 44, 9; “ proelium 
fore,” I, 46, 3; “ dimicare,” III, 17, 7; “ pugnare,” IV, 24, 2; 
“ controversiam habere,” VII, 67, 7. 

162. (2) “ Communicare aliquid cum aliquo,” IV, 13, 4; V, 
36, 3; VI, 2, 3; VI, 19, 1; VI, 20, 1; VII, 37, 2. 

163. (3) Cum, “under,” “under the care of "—V, 24, 2 
“quartam in remis cum Tito Labieno . . . hiemare iussit.” 
Here cum does not mean “in company with,” but rather, under 
the eye of, Labienus. So in V, 38, 4; VI, 1, 4; VII, 51, 2. 

164. (4) Cum with intercedere: “ Huic cum reliquis civi- 
tatibus continentia bella intercesserant,” V, 11, 9; “ quam vete- 
res quamque iustae causae necessitudinis ipsis cum Aeduis inter- 
cederent,” I, 43, 6. 

165. (5) Two substantives are joined directly by cum. V, 
41, 1, “ aliquem sermonis aditum causamque amicitiae cum Cice- 
rone habere”; VII, 45, 2, “ muliones cum cassidibus equitum 
specie ac simulatione collibus circumvehi iubet.” 

166. Pro occurs some 71 times, as follows: 

(1) Pro, “before,” “in front of,” “of place” where the 
idea of defence is also not remote, as in “ pro castris exercitum, 
copias collocare,” V, 15, 3; VII, 68, 1; “ constituere,” I, 51, 1; 
II, 8, 5; IV, 35, 1; VII, 70, 2. 

Once each with 

“Dimicare, pugnare,’ “proelio contendere,” “copias ha- 
bere,” “‘ sese contendere, sese ostendere, considere, ex- 
cubare,” “copias suas producere,” “ pro portis esse,” IV, 32, 1. 

Similarly in VII, 71, 8 (“ pro oppido”’) ; VII, 70, 5 (“ pro 
vallo”). We find ante, denoting place, where we might expect 
pro,g times. I, 21, 3, “ omnem equitatum ante se mittit ”; II, 32, 
4, “ fossa erat ante oppidum.” So also in VI, 37, 8; VII, 11, 5; 
VII, 79, 4; VII, 25, 2; VII, 69, 3; VII, 73, 5; VII, 73, 9. 

167. (2) Pro, “ for,” “ instead of.” 

I, 21, 2; “ Labienum legatum pro praetore.” Also in I, 22, 
4; 1, 26, 3; III, 13, 5; III, 13, 6; III, 18, 3; III, 29, 1; IV, 17, 9; 
V, 12, 4; VI, 9, 7; VI, 10, 7; VI, 27, 3; VI, 28, 6; VII, 51, 1; 
“habere aliquem non pro amico sed hoste,” I, 44, 11; “ habere 
pro explorato,” VI, 5, 3; “ pro certo proponere, VII, 5, 6. 

168. (3) Pro “in proportion to,” etc., in relation to. 

I, 2, 5; I, 42, 3; I, 51, 1; Il, 25, 3; Ill, 9, 3; Il, 13, 7; 
V, 7,7; V,8, 1; V, 25, 2; V, 27, 2; VII, 41, 8; VII, §2, 4. 
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“Funera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica”; VI, 19, 4; 
VII, 56, 4; VII, 54, 1; “ pro loci natura,” VII, 75, 5. 

169. (4) Pro, “in return for,” etc., in payment of. 

“ Ulcisci aliquem pro scelere aliquo,” I, 14, 5; 5, 38, 2. So 
also in I, 30, 2; I, 43, 4; V, 27, 2; V, 54, 4; VI, 16, 2; VI, 16, 3; 
VI, 34, 8; VII, 27, 2; VII, 76, 1. 

170. (5) Pro “ in behalf of,” etc. 

“ Locutus est pro his Diviciacus Aeduus,” I, 31, 3. Similarly 
in II, 14, 5; VII, 19, 5; VII, 39, 2. 

Prae occurs but twice as a preposition: (a) /n comparison 
with: I1, 30, 4, “ Gallis prae magnitudine corporum,” etc. 

(b) On account of, of the hindering cause, and with nega- 
tives, VII, 44, I. 

172. Sine. This preposition occurs 56 times; most fre- 
quently in the phrases “ sine causa,” “ sine periculo.”’ 

Sino is followed by ullo 6 times. The litotes “non sine’ 
is found three times. I, 7, 3, “sine ullo maleficio iter per pro- 
vinciam facere.” Similarly in I, 9, 4; I, 19, 5; III, 24, 2; VII, 
20, 12; IV, 8, 2; V, 29, 5. 

Clam and coram are used only adverbially. Absque and 
tenus are not found in the Bellum Gallicum. 


’ 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE AND THE ABLATIVE 


173. Jn with the accusative. 

In with the accusative occurs nearly 300 times and shows 
a wide diversity of uses. Like the preposition ex it is used 
often in phrases that occur but once. To be noted, also, is the 
phraseological use with such words as deducere, redigere, reci- 
pere. Here, as with the other preposition, the original meaning 
of “in” is often lost, but the different uses may be learned as the 
opportunity presents itself. 

174. (1) Jn, “towards,” “upon,” etc. The uses of in in 
this connection may be classified as follows: 

“Impetum facere in aliquem,” 12 times; “tela conicere in 
aliquem, 8 times; “ hoc (bono, inimico) in aliquem esse (videri) 
animo,” I, 6, 3; V, 4, 4; 41, 5; “pila in hostes immittere,” 
V, 44, 6; VI, 8, 5; “sua in illos merita exponit,”’ VII, 54, 3; 
“ proponit,’ 71, 3; “uti misericordia in aliquem, sua clementia 
ac mansuetudine,” II, 14, 5; 28, 3; “ quantum in se facinus ad- 
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misissent,” III, 9, 3; “ signa conversa in hostem inferre,” II, 26, 
1; “ferre aquilam in hostes,” IV, 25, 4. 

175. (2) Jn in such expressions as 

“In Segusiavos exercitum ducet,” I, 10, 5, instead of “ in 
fines Segusiavorum.” This occurs 34 times. 

176. (3) Jn with the accusative in statements of measure or 
extent, as “in longitudinem,” when the adjective is more com- 
mon in English. Beginners frequently learn such expressions as 
“ fossa pedes trecentos longa est,” “ sex pedes alta,” but in Caesar 
the adjectives are rarely ever used. Instead we find in with 
the accusative of longitudinem, latitudinem or altitudinem, 

The adjectives occur as follows: “longus,” VII, 73, 9; 
“altus,” VII, 24, 1; VII, 73, 2; “ latus,” VII, 24, 1; VII, 72, 3; 
“ acclivis,” III, 19, 1. 

The construction with im and the substantive is much more 
frequent and occurs in I, 2, 5; VI, 29, 4; VII, 69, 3; VII, 70, 
1; VII, 79, 2; V, 13, 6; VII, 23, 1; VII, 46, 3; I, 2, §; II, 7, 4; 
II, 8, 3; II, 17, 4; Il, 29, 3; 7, 73, 5; I, 8, 1; II, 5, 6; VII, 8, 2; 
VII, 69, 5; Ill, 13, 4. 

177. (4) Jn with the accusative joins together two sub- 
stantives — 

(a) Substantives denoting inclination or aversion —lI, 19, 
2; I, 42, 3; I, 43, 4; V, 4,3; V, 5,4; V, 25, 2; V, 27, 2; VII, 
3 

(b) Verbal substantives in which the verbal idea is strong, 
as: “ despectus in mare,” “in campum,” “ in castra,” III, 14, 9; 
VII, 45, 4; VII, 79, 3. Also in IV, 21, 3; V, 2, 3; V, 13, 2. 

178. (5) The phraseological use of in with venire is worthy 
of note: 

“ Venire in spem,” I, 18, 9; with the genitive of the gerund, 
III, 6, 2. See also I, 42, 3; VII, 12, 5; VII, 30, 4; III, 17, 5; 
V, 49, 7; IV, 12, 2; IV, 37, 4; VI, 5, 4; VI, 3, 2; VI, 9, 6; II, 
13, 2; II, 15, 1; IV, 22, 2; I, 28, 5. “ Venire in colloquium,” I, 
35, 2; “ in suspicionem venire,” VI, 19, 3. The expression “ venit 
mihi in mentem” occurs neither in Cesar nor in Nepos. 

179. (6) In, “ for,” “ upon,” “ on,” of time. 

“In tertium annum profectionem lege confirmant,” I, 3, 2; 
“in annos singulos,” V, 22, 4; VI, 22, 2; “in perpetuum,” IV, 
34, 5; V, 38, 2; V, 39, 4. Similarly, in I, 20, 6; I, 30, 4; I, 53, 
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7; Ill, 16, 4; IV, 29, 4; IV, 30, 2; VI, 1, 3; VII, 11, 5; VII, 
16, 2; VII, 41, 4. 

180. (7) Jn used distributively. 

“ Dividere in,” I, 1, 1; I, 12, 4; III, 1, 6; VI, 11, 5; VI, 
43, 4; VII, 34, 1. 

“ Distribuere in,’ V, 24, 1; VI, 32, 3; VII, 19, 3. 

“In omnes partes dimittere,” IV, 19, 2. 

“ Rhenus in plures defluit partes,” IV, 10, 3. 

181. (8) Jn used to indicate manner. 

“ Mirum in modum,” I, 41, 1; “in servilem modum,” VI, 
19, 3; “in speciem,” V, 51, 4; “in quincuncem disponere,” VII, 
73, 5; ‘in orbem consistere,” 5, 33, 3. 

182. (9g) Zn with deducere, as: “‘ deducor in eum casum,” 
IT, 31, 6; “ deducere rem in summum periculum, V, 31, 1; VII, 
50, 4. See also VII, 54, 4; VII, 63, 5. 

183. (10) /n with redigere: “ in provinciam,” I, 45, 2; VII, 
77, 16; “in dicionem potestatemque populi R.,” II, 34, 1; “in 
potestatem,” VII, 13, 3; “in servitutem,” II, 14, 3. 

184. In with the ablative. 

In with the ablative occurs in the Bellum Gallicum 
293 times. The remarks for “Jn with the Accusative ” are also 
applicable here. While there are many individual uses of “in” 
with the ablative that must be learned as occasion affords the 
opportunity, yet the following classification will be found to be 
helpful : 

185. (1) In answer to the question 
lowing verbs — 

“ Ponere,” 22 times; “ collocare,” 15 times; “ statuere,” I1 
times ; “ consistere,” 21 times ; “ considere,” 7 times ; “ disponere,” 
5 times; “ exponere,” IV, 23, 2; “ deponere,” IV, 9, 2; VI, 41, I. 

Imponere with the adverb co instead of in with the ablative 
occurs in I, 42, 5; I, 51, 3. 

The phraseological use of positum esse in aliqua re, which oc- 
curs 8 times and indicates that of which anything consists, or upon 
which it depends, is worthy of note. “ Ponere omnem salutem 
in virtute, in celeritate”’; III, 14, 8; III, 21, 1; V, 29, 6; V, 34, 
2; V, 39, 4; V, 48, 1; VII, 40, 2; VII, 25, 1. 

186. (2) Jn with the verb esse. 

“ Esse in armis,” 10 times; “in eadem causa esse,” IV, 4, 1; 
“in venationibus esse,” IV, 1, 8; “ rem esse in angusto,” II, 25, 1; 


‘ 


‘where ” with the fol- 
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See also VII, 35, 2; V, 48, 2; VI, 39, 1; VII, 41, 2; V, 3, 3; 
Vil, s, 2; Vi, 4, 2; Vi a 626 32, 5: ¥s & 73 VE, S33 IN, 
32, 1; VII, 24, 5; I, 26, 5; VI, 38, 2. 

187. (3) Jn with the ablative with names of people instead of 
names of the country occurs 24 times. 

188. (4) Jn, indicating the circumstances under which any- 
thing happens = “ in spite of,” etc., in the face of, etc. 

“ Caesarem in tantis dissensionibus ad exercitum venire non 
posse,” VII, 1, 2. 

See also VII, 20, 9; VII, 26, 4; VII, 52, 2; I, 27, 4; I, 33, 2; 
III, 8, 1; III, 26, 4; VI, 7,9; VI, 42, 1. 

Here belong also the following ablatives of the gerund and 
gerundive: 

“ Galli mobiles in conciliis capiendis,” IV, 5, 1. Similarly, I, 
18, 10; II, 21, 6; II, 28, 2; IV, 27, 4; V, 19, 3; V, 33, 2; V, 50, 5; 
VI, 34, 3; VII, 46, 4; VII, 56,1; VII, 77, 7. 

189. (5) Jn numero. 

“ Aliquo in numero esse,” III, 7, 4; III, 27, 1; VII, 75, 4. See 
also I, 28, 2; VI, 32, 1; VI, 23, 8; VII, 39, 1. Cf. also “in his 
fuit,” I, 53, 3; in his alone = “ among these,” I, 16, 5; II, 25, 1; 
nV, 32, 3; V, 423 ¥, 9003 Vid, 3; 2. 

190. (6) Jn following manere and similar verbs. 

“ Permanere in eadem tristitia,” I, 32, 3; “In eo concilio,” 
VI, 40, 6. 

See also I, 36, 5; VII, 4, 5; VII, 10, 3; III, 8, 4; IV, 21, 6; 
VI, 8, 9; VI, 14, 3; VI, 24, 4; VII, 26, 4; V, 36, 4. 

191. (7) Jn with the verb versari. 

“In proelio,” I, 48, 5; II, 1, 3; VI, 16, 2. Similarly, with 
other substantives: ofere, VII, 27, 1; VII, 77, 11; castris, Il, 24, 
2; periculo, II, 26, 5; VI, 16, 2; bello, VI, 15, 2. Note the active 
use of this verb in V, 44, 14. 

192. (8) In circuitu, I, 21, 1; II, 29, 3; II, 30, 2; V, 13, 7; 
V, 42, 5. 

193. Sub. (1) Sub with the accusative. 

(a) Of extent. “ Sub iugum mittere,” I, 7, 4; 1, 12, 5. Sub, 
“towards,” or “ against,” I, 24, 4; V, 29, 4. 

(b) Of time, “towards ” = “ shortly before.” ‘“ Sub vespe- 
rum,” IT, 33, 1; V, 58, 3; VII, 60, 1; “ sub occasum solis,” II, 11, 
6; “sub lucem,” VII, 61, 3; VII, 83, 7. 

(2) With the ablative. 
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(a) Of space, “ under,” “ at the foot of,” “ at,” etc. 

“ Gallia sub septentrionibus posita est,’ I, 16, 2; “ sub monte 
considere,” I, 21, 1; I, 48, I. 

See the examples also in VII, 36, 5; VII, 49, 1; VII, 48, 2; 
VII, 69, 5; V, 43, 5; VI, 37, 2; V, 37, 2; V, 8, 2; V, 18, 3; V, 16, 
1; II, 17, 2; III, 24, 3; III, 29, 2; III, 16, 4; VI, 36, 3; VI, 40, 4; 
L, 20, 9s Ve 6i Yo 83 VE, we, 1; VER, 75, 2 

It will thus be observed that sub does not always mean “ un- 
der.” E. g., in sub castris eius vagabantur, the meaning is, “ in the 
neighborhood of.” In sub oculis omnium pugnatur, V, 16, 1, the 
meaning “ before” would be better than “ under.” And so in 
many other cases. 

(b) Temporal. V, 13, 3, “sub bruma.” 

194. Super and subter do not appear in the Bellum Gallicum. 
Subter is not found also in the Bellum civile. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


195. In the Sequence of Tenses in the Bellum Gallicum, as 
elsewhere, there are two varieties to consider: 

(a) Sequence after Principal Tenses ; 

(b) Sequence after Historical Tenses. 

The Bellum Gallicum shows 840 examples of these, divided as 
follows : 

196. (1) After an imperfect, pluperfect, and historical per- 
fect, as well as after all gerunds, supines, infinitives and par- 
ticiples depending on them, a subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect 
follows 630 times. 

197. (2) After the Principal Tenses a subjunctive present or 
perfect follows 210 times. 

From this it will be observed that the subjunctive in the 
Historical tenses, as compared with the subjunctive in the Prin- 
cipal tenses, is as three to one. The mere fact that Cesar affords 
840 examples of the sequence of tenses ought to be sufficient to 
familiarize pupils with that feature of Latin grammar. And yet, 
as a rule, the prose work of pupils who have read considerably 
more Latin than the Bellum Gallicum shows, frequently, a lack of 
knowledge on this subject. 

Let us examine these examples and see how they can be classi- 
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fied so as to gain a clear understanding of this important con- 
struction. Notice: 

198. (1) How rarely the perfect — except in oratio obliqua 
— is followed by the subjunctive present or perfect: I, 26, 2; VII, 
40, 4; VII, 61, 5 (reading disputed) ; VII, 80, 1. In VII, 20, 12, 
the present is dependent upon a logical perfect. 

199. (2) In the oratio obliqua, despite the preceding his- 
torical tenses, Cesar frequently retains the subjunctive of the 
principal tenses. This is true in the following sentences : 

(a) In conditional sentences: I, 34, 2; I, 40, 14; IV, 7, 3: 
VII, 20, 7; VII, 66, 5. In the midst of another sentence, VII, 
74, I. 

(b) In relative sentences that are not final. 

(a) After a present infinitive dependent upon a historical 
tense: 

(1) The present subjunctive: IV, 8, 2; VII, 209, 6; 
(2) The perfect subjunctive: I, 31, 8; II, 4, 2; IV, 8, 2. 

(b) After a perfect infinitive, the present subjunctive, II, 
3) 4- 

(c) After a perfect infinitive, the perfect subjunctive, I, 
40, 7; I, 40, 12; II, 4, 7; V, 27, 3; VII, 5, 5; VII, 20, 
4; VII, 20, 6; VII, 29, 2. 

(d) Note the example in VII, 15, 4, “ procumbunt Bitu- 
riges, ne pulcherrimam urbem, quae ornamento sit civi- 
tati, succendere cogerentur.”’ 

(c) Causal sentences. 

(a) Dependent upon a present infinitive after a historical 
tense, II, 4, 4; VII, 20, 6; V, 27, 7; V, 28, 4. 

(b) Dependent upon a perfect infinitive, V, 27, 4. 

(c) Subordinate clause in an indirect question, VI, 31, 1. 

(d) Temporal clauses in the subjunctive. 

The perfect after a perfect infinitive: “cum,” VI, 25, 4; 
“posteaquam,” VI, 10, 4; “ quamdiu,” I, 17, 6; “ priusquam,” 
III, 18, 7. 

(e) Ina sentence of comparison. 

“ Alio loco, alio tempore atque oportuerit fratrem a fratre esse 
renuntiatem,’ VII, 33, 3. “ Here the subjunctive perfect is at 
variance with the usage of that period because in the direct dis- 
course we should have oportuit.” On the same basis we have 
potuerit, 1, 17,6; I, 31, 8; and IV, 8, 2; V, 27, 4, non potuerit. 
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200. (3) In result clauses the subjunctive imperfect follows 
regularly the historical tenses 112 times. A pluperfect follows a 
pluperfect twice, 1, 43, 7; VII, 54, 4. After a present the sub- 
junctive present follows regularly 13 times. The subjunctive per- 
fect after a logical perfect is found in VI, 18, 3. 

After the historical present there is a difference of usage; 
e. g., in I, 11, 3, a Principal Tense follows, by representation, the 
historical tense of the Principal Clause. So we might cite: I, 14, 
Ps Bes By Be Bee Ot, BF S82, 15, 53 TV, 26, 73 V, 19, 83 V. S& 43 
VII, 17, 3; VII, 29, 6; VII, 37, 4. 

201. (4) German scholars are at variance whehn it comes to 
formulating rules for the sequence after the historical present. 

The principal work on the subject has been done by Hug in 
his “ Die Consecutio temporum des Praesens historicum zunachst 
bei Caesar,” and by Hoffman, in his work “ Die Zeitfolge nach 
dem Praesens historicum,” in his “ Studien auf dem Gebiete der 
lateinischen Syntax,” Wien, 1884, who arrive at very divergent 
conclusions as to the laws governing the usage. 

Heynacher’s position in regard to both is as follows: 


The Temporal Sentence 


202. He agrees with Hug when he says that “ the temporal 
causal cum of narration retains the historical tense of the sub- 
junctive after a historical present in the Principal Clause.” The 
sentence with cum precedes the Principal Clause in I, 7, 1; I, 9, 2; 
i, 81, 2; 1, tg, 9; 1, 96, 6;'1;'00; 5; 1, 03, 2; Tl, 2,2; 11, 6, 4; TE, 
aS Meee BOs Oe Bes Sinks Ve 8st VO Ot, 288 VV. 1 Y, 
44, 4; V, 47, 4; V, 58, 6; VI, 2, 2; VI, 3, 4; VI, 29, 4; VII, 5, 4; 
VII, 7, 4; VII, 9, §; VII, 12, 3; VII, 32, 2; VII, 32, 3; VII, 40, 4; 
VII, 61, 1; VII, 87, 1. 

The Principal Clause precedes in V, 31, 4. 

Priusquam with the subjunctive imperfect precedes the Prin- 
cipal Clause in the historical present in I, 19, 3; IV, 21, 1; VI, 4, 
1. It follows in VII, 9, 5. Priusquam with the subjunctive 
present in oratio obliqua precedes in V, 27, 9; V, 56, 5; VII, 1, 


6; VII, 71, 1. 
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Final Sentences 


203. Two kinds of final sentences are to be noted: 

(a) Real Purpose Clauses ; 

(b) Final Object Clauses. 

The question arises: is the sequence after the historical pres- 
ent the same in each? 

204. Let us examine first the Purpose Clause. This shows 
four different uses: 

(a) The subjunctive imperfect preceding a historical pres- 
ent, I, 13, 1; IV, 6, 1; VI, 3, 4; VI, 29, 2; VII, 11, 3; VII, 12, 
3; VII, 31, 4; VII, 45, 7. 

(b) The subjunctive imperfect following a historical pres- 
ent, I, 5, 3; 1, 7, 3; 1, 9, 2; 1V, 11, 6; V, 50, 3; VI, 33, 5; VII, 
9, 4; VII, 11, 3; VII, 45, 3; VII, 75, 1; VII, 76, 4. 

(c) The subjunctive present preceding a historical present, 
VII, 74, 2; VII, 66, 6. VI, 7, 8, “ quo facilius hostibus timoris 
det suspicionem, maiore strepitu et tumultu, quam populi R. fert 
consuetudo, castra moveri iubet.” 

(d) The subjunctive present following a historical present, 
I, 20, 6, “ Dumnorigi custodes ponit, ut, quae agat, quibuscum 
loquatur scire possit.” See also VI, 34, 8; VII, 4, 10; VII, 42, 
4; Il, 5, 2; III, 11, 3; V, 48, 4; VI, 5, 2; VI, 20, 5; VII, 70, 2; 
VII, 90, 5; I, 8, 2; VII, 5, 2; VII, 14, 9; VII, 70, 7. 

Here also should be included 16 final relative clauses, as 
follows: I, 6, 4; I, 15, 1, III, 11, 4; III, 18, 8; IV, 21, 5; V, 1, 7; 
V, 1,9; V, 20, 3; V, 49, 2; VI, 9, 6; VI, 32, 2; VI, 39, 2; VII, 1, 5; 
VII, 10, 3; VII, 61, 5. 

From the foregoing it is easy to see that no fixed law can 
be laid down. Under (a) there are 8 examples in which the 
imperfect subjunctive preceded a historical present; under (b) 
II examples in which the imperfect subjunctive follows a historical 
present. This is evidence enough to refute the statement of Hug 
that “ when the subordinate clause precedes the Principal Clause 
the imperfect must be used.” 

If, on the other hand, we compare these 19 examples of final 
clauses with the imperfect with the 34 examples in the present 
subjunctive, we are forced to reject Hoffman’s rule, which says 
that final clauses, with a few exceptions, must be put in the 
present subjunctive after a historical present. 
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206. Final Object Clauses. Here, also, there are 4 different 
types: nye pA beed 

(a) An imperfect subjunctive iohow tig a present historical 
only in I, 3,5. InII, 12, 5, “ petentibus Remis ut conservarentur 
impetrant,” it might be questioned whether conservarentur de- 
pends upon the participle or upon the verb impetrant that follows. 

(b) An imperfect subjunctive following a historical present: 
Lees ae, Gas V, 885 Vil, 26, 4; 5, a7, 0: EL, 5.3; V. 3, 4; 
VI, 1, 2; VII, 86, 2; VII, 6, 4. 

(c) The present subjunctive preceding a historical present: 
I, 9, 4, “ obsidesque uti inter se dent, perficit.” See also III, 21, 
a: V2. ts Vi, a. 83 Vil, 2, 2. 

(d) The present subjunctive following a historical present. 
Here we find at least seventy references: I, 5, 4; 1, 7, 3; 1, 9, 4; 
hy 02, 2: 5, BBs 1, Gv $2 4, 2, 6; 1, 3t, 26; Ti, 2.3; T, 24,.8;3 
III, 8, 5; II, 11, 2; III, 18, 2; IV, 7, 4; IV, 21, 2; IV, 21, 8; V, 11, 
as\¥, 00, 23 V, aa 8s ¥V,.2m 5: V, a. 73 Vs3t, 8; V, 3633 Ve 
fs eo Bs Vi, a Or ¥; 6t, Ss V,45. 3: ¥, a, 3: V, a 4: V, 
48, 3; V, 48, 5; V, 48, 6; V, 49, 3: V, 49, 7; V, 58, 4; VI, 8,1; 
Vay ae 75 Vi, te, St VE) S0, 2; Vi, 20, 3; VE, 2, $3 VI. 33, S: 
VI, 37, 10; VII, 1, 6; VII, 2, 2; VII, 4, 4; VII, 4, 5; VII, 8, 3; 
VII, 8, 4; VII, 9, 2; VII, 10, 3; VII, 14, 2; VII, 21, 2; VII, 
32, 2; VII, 37, 2; VII, 38, 6; VII, 38, 10; VII, 39, 3; VII, 40, 5; 
VII, 45, 1; VII, 48, 8; VII, 63, 4; VII, 63, 5; VII, 64, 3; VII, 
66, 7; VII, 71, 2; VII, 71, 3; VII, 78, 1; VII, 86, 3; VII, 87, 5. 


SUMMARY 


207. Of the 87 examples of a final object clause dependent 
upon a historical present tense, 75 are in the present subjunctive 
and 12 in the imperfect subjunctive. Of the 12 in the imperfect 
subjunctive 2 precede the Principal Clause and 1o follow it. Of 
the 75 in the subjunctive present 5 sentences precede the ruling 
clause and 7o follow it. All of which proves that it is useless 
to try to frame hair-splitting rules as to the effect upon the tense of 
the subordinate clause when it precedes or follows the Principal 
Clause, and suggests that teachers should thoroughly empha- 
size the general principles laid down in our school grammars. 
And yet we dare not be too dogmatic in our statements, for in 
Czsar we find 75 examples of the subjunctive present follow- 


ee 
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ing a historical present as against 12 in the imperfect subjunctive. 
Cf. Allen & Greenough’s Grammar where the opposite seems to 
be implied. 


Besides the examples already cited, there remain still four 
other types of sentences to be considered. 

208. (1) Result Clauses. 

In Or. obl. the subjunctive present follows a_ historical 
present in I, 14, 6; I, 20, 5; I, 31, 14; IV, 7, 3; IV, 16, 7; V, 
27,4; V, 41, 5; VII, 19, §; VII, 32, 5; VII, 42, 2. In I, §, 1, 
we have an explanatory clause, “ post eius mortem nihilo minus 
Helvetii id quod constituerant facere conantur ut ex finibus suis 
exeant.” We find also three consecutive clauses with the imper- 
fect subjunctive following a historical present: V, 11, 2; V, 51, 
5; V, 53, I- 

209. (2) Relative Clauses. 

(a) For final relative sentences see under Purpose Clauses. 

(b) Consecutive relatives. In VII, 1, 5, the subjunctive 
present occurs. In VI, 36, 2 the imperfect subjunctive follows 
a present participle (“ expectans ”=“‘ cum expectaret ”). 

(c) A general relative sentence follows in the pluperfect 
subjunctive in VII, 66, 7. 

(d) Causal. 

(a) In VII, 1, 3, an imperfect subjunctive precedes a 
historical present. 

(b) In VI, 36, 1, a pluperfect subjunctive likewise pre- 
cedes. 

(e) Twenty-five relative clauses in Or. obl. stand in the 
present or perfect after a historical present in the Principal Clause. 
The present subjunctive follows the ruling Principal Clause 
in I, 14, 6; I, 44, 6 (explaining quod) ; II, 2, 3; IV, 21, 8; V, 41, 
6; VII, 14, 6. The perfect subjunctive follows a historical pres- 
ent of the Principal Clause in IV, 8, 2; V, 34, 4; V, 38, 2. The 
pluperfect subjunctive follows a historical present in I, 47, 1; 
VII, 66, 7. The pluperfect precedes a historical present in I, 
42, 1. The imperfect subjunctive precedes a historical present 
in VII, 75, 1; VII, go, 2. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that five quin clauses in 
Or. obl. show the present subjunctive following the historical 
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present, I, 17,4; 1, 31, 15; UI, 18, 4; IV, 7, 3; V, 2, 2; VI, 
39, 3; while in VII, 66, 6 the subordinate clause precedes. 

210. (3) Causal Sentences. 

(a) Cum =“ since,” with an imperfect subjunctive preced- 
ing a historical present does not occur. In I, 40, 10 the imperfect 
subjunctive follows a present infinitive dependent upon a pre- 
terit. In the present subjunctive it precedes in I, 14, 6; V, 27, 
11; VII, 19, 4; in the perfect subjunctive it precedes, I, 16, 6. 

(b) Quod with an imperfect subjunctive preceding a his- 
torical present also does not occur. In I, 3, 6, after a present, 
we find obtenturus esset. On the other hand, in I, 16, 6, “ quod 
sit destitutus queritur.” Outside of these two examples the pres- 
ent or perfect subjunctive always occurs. See I, 16, 6; I, 18, 3; 
i; ae es E, ae 007 TV, 9, 3; Vi, 14, 4; VU, 1,7; Vil, 24, 33 
VII, 14, 6; VII, 15, 5; VII, 32, 3. 

(c) Quoniam with the present subjunctive precedes a pres- 
ent in VI, 7, 6; VI, 40, 2; VII, 2, 2; VII, 64, 2; VII, 89, 2. 
With the subjunctive perfect it precedes in V, 27, 7. These be- 
long to Or. Obl. 

211. (4) Indirect Questions. 

(a) Twenty-four indirect questions with the present or per- 
fect precede the Principal Clause in the historical present. 

(a) The present subjunctive is found in I, 17, 5; I, 20, 6; 
5, 28, B; Uae, 26, 3; Ti, 0B, 9; Ti, 26,5; VS 3: 
V, 96, §; VI,'7, 8; Vi, 10, 3; VI, 31, 1. : 

(b) The perfect subjunctive is found in I, 35,7; I, 37, 6; 
I, 39, 1; VII, 4, 8; VII,-5, 6; VII, 11, 5; VII, 37, 7; 
VII, 41, 2; VII, 45, 7; VII, 45, 8; VII, 83, 1; VII, 
83, 5; VII, 85, 1. 

(b) Thirteen examples in the present or perfect follow a 
Principal Clause in the historical present. These are: I, 15, 1; 
II, 5, 2; V, 27, 9; V, 48, 2; V, 49, 8; V, 54, 5; VII, 14, 8; VII, 
19, 4; VII, 87, 5; I, 17, 6; 1, 19, 4; V, 2, 3; VII, 31, 4. 

(c) The subjunctive imperfect precedes a historical present 
in V, 22, 4; and in IV, 21, 9, we find the same true with refer- 
ence to the pluperfect subjunctive. 

(d) Seven indirect questions in the imperfect subjunctive 
follow a historical present or its equivalent. Of these six (III, 
Gade. te Vs a 8; Viva 4; Vi a0; Vil, 19. 3). 
follow directly after the ruling clause, while in V, 50, 3, a clause 
intervenes between the ruling verb and the indirect question. 
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Note. <A direct question in the imperfect subjunctive in Or. 
obl. follows a present in I, 44, 8. 

212. From a study of the foregoing, critics have attempted 
to make two kinds of indirect questions : 

(1) Those that may ‘be considered as belonging in a sense 
to the subject of the Principal Clause, as I, 17, 5. 

(2) Those which may be considered as part of the histor- 
ical report, as, IV, 21, 9. 

The former are found in the present or perfect subjunctive 
and may either precede or follow the governing verb. The latter 
occur in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. A few precede, 
the majority follow the governing verb. 


SUMMARY 


213. (1) The subjunctive present or perfect depending upon 
a historical present occur in the Bellum Gallicum as follows: 

Actual purpose clauses, 34 times; final object clauses, 75 
times; consecutive clauses, 13; relative clauses of oratio ob- 
liqua, 38 times; quin clauses in oratio obliqua, 7 times; causal 
clauses, mostly oratio obliqua, 22 times; indirect questions, 37 
times ; clauses with priusquam, 7 times; total, 233 times. 

214. (2) The subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect depending 
upon a historical present occur: 

Actual purpose clauses, 19 times; final object clauses, 12 
times, consecutive clauses, 4 times; general relative clauses, I 
time; causal relative clauses, 2 times; relative clauses of oratio 
obliqua, 5 times; causal clauses of oratio obliqua, 1 time; indi- 
rect questions, g times; cum clauses, 32 times; clauses with 
priusquam, 4 times; total, 88 times. 

215. From these figures the following inferences may be 
drawn: 

(1) That no exact rule capable of literal application, as 
e. g., in mathematics, can be formulated for sequence after a 
historical present. Either a principal or a historical tense may 
follow it. 

(2) The question as to whether the subordinate clause pre- 
cedes or follows the principal clause is of little consequence. 

(c) Cum temporal in narration follows the rule taking the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 
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216. Notes. (1) The present periphrastic subjunctive occurs 
I, 17, 4; I, 3, 6; III, 9, 6; V, 47, 5. The pluperfect subjunctive 
of the periphrastic occurs in I, 40, 14. 

(2) Instead of the future infinitive we find the circumlo- 
cution fore or futurum esse ut when the verb that would take 
the future infinitive has no supine. See I, 42, 3; IV, 35, 1; VII, 
32, 5; II, 17, 3. 

(3) The future infinitive passive occurs in V, 36, 2, “ noci- 
tum iri”; VII, 11, 4, “ ductum iri”; VII, 66, 5, “ spoliatum iri.” 
In I, 31, 11 and I, 20, 4, we find a circumlocution, viz., futurum 
esse ut pellerentur. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


217. Thus far all references to the subjunctive have been 
to those found in subordinate clauses. Of these there is a large 
number in Czsar. The independent subjunctive in Principal 
Clauses occurs on the other hand very rarely. 

Two types are to be observed: 

(a) The hortatory subjunctive; VII, 38, 8 and VII, 77, 7. 

(b) The imperative subjunctive, VII, 77, 4. 

In the Bellum Gallicum the following subjunctives do not 
occur at all: the potential, the optative, the asseverative (“ita me 
di ament,” etc.), the concessive and the dubitative subjunctive 
in oratio recta. 

From the above it is plain that the teacher need not burden 
the second year pupil with a host of distinctions about the sub- 
junctive mood in independent sentences. As it occurs but three 
times in Czsar, that may be put off until the pupil begins to 
read Cicero. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 


These may be divided into six classes: 

I. The Temporal Conjunctions. 

218. Dum = “ during,” “ while”: I, 27, 4; I, 39, 1; I, 46, 1; 
ELd, 89,83: 5V,; 28, 23 TV, 90, 83 TV, 94. 33 V, 22, 33 V, 9%, 73 V¥, 
37, 2; V, 44, 12; VI, 7, 1; VII, 37, 1; VII, 42, 1; VII, 57, 1; VII, 
66, 1; VII, 75, 1; VII, 82, 3. 
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(b) Dum = “so long as’,, etc., “while.” VII, 50, 6, 
“ proinde abite, dum est facultas ”; VII, 82, 1; VII, 77, 2. 

(c) Dum, temporal, “until.” I, 7, 6; I, 11, 6; IV, 13, 2; 
IV, 23, 4; VII, 23, 4. 

Donec does not occur in Cesar. 

Quoad, “so long as”’: IV, 12, 5; V, 17, 3, with the perfect 
indicative. 

(b) Temporal = until; with the pluperfect subjunctive; IV, 
11, 6; V, 24, 8. 

Quamdiu, “ as long as,” I, 17, 6. 

Postquam, with the perfect indicative: I, 24, 1; I, 27, 3; II, 
5, 4; III, 15, 2; VI, 9, 1; VII, 58, 2. 

Posteaquam. 

(a) With the perfect indicative: I, 46, 4; V, 3, 5; V, 6, 4; 
V, 32, 1; VII, 82, 1; IV, 37, 4. 

(b) With the pluperfect subjunctive in oratio obliqua, I, 31, 
5; IV, 19, 2. 

(c) With the subjunctive perfect in oratio obliqua, VI, 10, 4. 

Ubi. (a) With the perfect indicative: I, 5, 2; I, 7, 3; I, 8, 
3; 1, 12, 2; I, 16, 5; I, 28, 1; I, 43, 4; 1, 49, 1; I, 50, 2; II, 6, 2; 
II, 8, 3; I, 10, 4; II, 19, 6; II, 25, 1; II, 30, 3; II, 31, 1; III, 14, 1; 
III, 14, 2; III, 18, 3; III, 18, 5; II, 21, 3; III, 23, 7; III, 24, 1; 
IV, 10, 4; IV, 19, 4; IV, 25, 1; V, 9, 1; V, 56, 1; V, 58, 3; VI, 8, 
6; VI, 23, 7; VII, 3, 1; VII, 12, 1; VII, 26, 4; VII, 28, 2; VII, 
51, 3. 

(b) With the present indicative: II, 9, 2. 

(c) With the pluperfect indicative: IV, 26, 2. 

Ubi primum with the perfect indicative: IV, 12, 1; VII, 
51, 3. 

Simul, “as soon as.” With the perfect indicative, IV, 26, 5. 

Simul atque, IV, 27, 1; V, 3, 3; VII, 12, 5. 

Priusquam 

(a) With the imperfect subjunctive: I, 19, 3; II, 12, 1; III, 
10, 3; III, 26, 3; IV, 7, 4; IV, 14, 1; IV, 21, 1; VI, 3, 2; VI, 
4,1; VI, 5, 5; VI, 30, 2; VI, 37, 2; VII, 9, 5; VII, 36, 7; VII, 
56, 1; VII, 82, 4. 

(b) With the imperfect subjunctive: I, 43, 7; II, 32, 1 
(oratio obliqua) ; IV, 12, 2; VII, 36, 1. 

(c) With the present subjunctive: V, 27, 9; V, 56, 5; VII, 
I, 6; these are subordinate clauses in oratio obliqua. 
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(d) With the perfect subjunctive: III, 18, 1; V, 58, 4. 

(e) With the perfect indicative: I, 53, 1; VII, 25, 4; VII, 
47, 3- 

Cum. This conjunction presents a variety of uses in the 
Bellum Gallicum and authorities are by no means agreed as to 
the cum clauses. We shall therefore not attempt to classify 
the different uses of cum, but simply cite the references: 

(a) With the present indicative: IV, 12, 3; VI, 13, 2; VI, 
8. 25 Va. Oh 43 VE, 7, 82 Ym 1. 

(b) With the perfect indicative: VI, 12,1; IV, 33, 1; VI, 17, 
33 Vi, 06, 3: VL.20, 33 VE. a. 4:3 V1; 27, S- 

Cum primum, III, 9, 2. 

(c) Cum with the imperfect indicative, I, 40, 5. 

(d) Cum with the pluperfect indicative: III, 14, 6; III, 15, 1; 
IV, 14, 4; V, 19, 2. 

(e) With the pluperfect subjunctive: I, 25, 3; II, 20, 1; 
III, 12, 1; III, 13, 9; VII, 16, 3; V, 16, 2. 

(f{) Cum, temporal concessive. 

With the subjunctive: I, 14, 6; I, 16, 6; I, 26, 2; I, 43, 5; II, 
29, 1; III, 17, 5; IV, 3,4; IV, 12, 1; IV, 24, 3; IV, 27, 5; V, 18, 5; 
¥, oh oF Yi a Ft Va St VSS. 1: VE, 24, 2; Vil, 33. 3: 
VII, 62, 4. 

The subjunctive with cum required through oratio obliqua 
occurs-245 times in the Bellum Gallicum. 

2. Final and Consecutive Conjunctions. 

Ut, ne quo, quominus quin, followed by the subjunctive. 

21g. Ut. 

(1) Ut, “so that,” introducing consecutive clauses. 

(a) After expressions,that contain the word “so 
equivalent. 

(a) Adjectives: 

Tantus, I, 20, 5; 1, 33, 5; I, 39, 1; I, 48, 7; II, 3, 5; I, 21, 
5; II, 27, 1; III, 35, 1; III, 15, 3; III, 17, 6; IV, 16, 
7; 1V, 17, 4; IV, 28, 2; IV, 33, 3; V, 43, 4; V, 54, 4; 
V, 54:83. ¥, 6h 4: Vig, 1; VI, 1,3; VI,-t2, 3; VL 
27,4; VI, 35,9; VI, 38, 5; VI, 41, 2; VII, 46, 5; VII, 
76, 2. 

Is (in the sense of talis), I, 50, 4; IV, I, 10; V, 18, 5: 
V, 43, 4; VI, 12, 9; VI, 43, 4. 

Fite, I, 98, 2; 1, 43, 8; Ul, a2, 2; IV, 23. 3; V, 42, 53 V; 
43, 5: 
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(b) Adverbs: 
Joa, I, 11, 3; 1, 2, 224, 19) Oc bt. 77 1, th. 52 oS: 
I, 52, 3; IV, sa, 2; TV, ag, 33 FV, 93) 3: Vs BD 
VII, 73, 6. 
Sic, I, fi.a; U1, 30) 4: Vi the 33. V. 27. Bt Vs Oe 143 
V, 51,4; V; §t, $3 Vi, sB-03 VEL at, 33. VE EF, $i 
VII, 19, 2; VII, 19, 5; VII, 30, 4; VII, 37, 4. 
Adeo, V, 27, 4: V, 53, 7: 
Usque eo, VI, 37, 2; VII, 17, 3. 
Tam, with adjectives, I, 44, 9; I, 21, 5. 
Eiusmodi, III, 12, 1; ITI, 13, 7; III, 29, 2; V, 27, 3. Ut, 
in the same meaning but when the preceding clause 
does not contain one of these adverbs, is found: I, 6, 2; 
I, 14, 6; I, 25, 4; I, 25, 7; 1, 41, 4; L, 43, 7; IL, 48, 3; 
I, $8, 8; Il, B,.0;: 01, 97 Bh a 82 Bo, 8: 
4, 1; III, 14, 4; III, 14, 7; III, 14, 8; III, 15, 5; III, 
17, 5; V, 33, 1; V, 40, VII; V, 53, 1; VI, 34, 7; VI, 
43, 3; VI, 43, 5; VII, 16, 3; VII, 19, 3; VII, 23, 3; 
VII, 24, 4; VII, 28, 6; VII, 42, 2; VII, 54, 4; VII, 55, 
10; VII, 56, 4; VII, 69, 1; VII, 72, 1; VII, 74, 1; VII, 
8o, I. 
Here belong also tamen ut, V, 15, 1; and atque ut, V, 53, I. 
(b) After impersonal expressions: 
Futurum est, 1, 10, 2; I, 20, 4; I, 31, 11; II, 17, 3. 
Fore, I, 42, 3; VII, 32, 5. 
Fit, I, 2, 4; I, 31, 4; II, 4, 3; III, 19, 3; V, 6, §; VII, 24, 5; 
VII, 29, 4. 
Accidit, III, 2, 2; IV, 29, 1; V, 23, 3; V, 33, 6; V, 30, 2; 
VI, 14, 4; VI, 15, 1; VI, 17, 5; VI, 30, 2. 
Accedit, III, 13, 9; V, 16, 4. 
Relinquitur, V, 19, 3. 
Tus est, I, 36, 1. 
The epexegetical ut occurs in I, 4, 1; 1, 5, 1; 1, 13, 2; I, 31, 4; 
IV, 35, 1; VI, 40, 6; VII, 7, 3. 
220. (2) Ut final, “in order that,” introducing purpose 
clauses. 
(a) In pure purpose clauses: I, 3, 1; I, 5, 3; 1, 7, 6; I, 9, 2; 
s &2,%: I, 90,6; L aa,3; Lae 2s 6 ot 2 oe 18.4 oe Si 
I, 52, 1; II, 8, 5; Il, 9, 1; I, 40, 4; I, 28, 3; III, 19, 1; IV, 13, 5; 
IV, 17,5; 1V, 17, 10; IV, 19, 4; V, 8, 1; V, 10, 1; V, 30, 1; V, 50, 
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3; V, 57, 3; VI, 3, 4; VI, 8, 2; VI, 23, 4; VI, 29, 2; VI, 32, 5; VI, 
33, 5; VI, 34,8; VII, 4, 10; VII, 9, 4; VII, 11, 3; VII, 12, 3; 
VII, 20, 8; VII, 31, 4; VII, 35, 4; VU, 36,7; VH, 42, 4; VII, 49, 
2; VII, 56, 1; VII, 57, 1; VII, 74, t. 

See also IV, 2, 1; I, 30, 3; I, 48, 2; II, 9, 4; V, 49, 7; VI, 
42, 3; VII, 28, 4; IV, 11, 4. 

(b) Depending upon verbs: 

(a) After verbs indicating to care for, strive after, desire, 
etc., as in VII, 87, 1; I, 41, 3; VII, 59, 4; I, 31, 2; 
V, 8, 3; VII, 14, 2. 

(b) After verbs meaning to wish, advise, command, etc. 
See, e. g., II, 22, 2; I, 19, 5; IV, 16, 1; II, 28, 3; II, 2, 
3; 1, 20, 6; VII, 8, 4; IV, 16, 5; 1, 2, 1; II, 10, 5; I, 34; 
1; 1, 7,3; VI, 20, 1. There are many others of these 
and the foregoing are simply cited as illustrative 
examples. 

(c) After verbs meaning to permit, allow, etc., I, 28, 5; 
III, 18, 7; I, 45, 1; VI, 8, 1. 

(d) After verbs indicating to effect, do, make, bring about, 
obtain: I, 13 7; Il, 5, 5; IV, 2, 2; Il, 11, 1; 1, 9, 4; 
IT, 12, 5; III, 22, 4. 

221. Ne, “in order that . . . not. 

(a) In purpose clauses: in order that . . . not. See, 
an, OF? Lae Baek ts 6.8.8; 1.528; Ge GF, 
21, 6; II, 33, 1; III, 10, 2; III, 11, 3; III, 26, 2; III, 29, 1; IV, 
6, 15'¥,4, 23 V5 43 V4 3.87 VD & 

222. (b) In final object clauses. 

Here again we find a wide variety of uses. Note, e. g., the 
following : 

(a) After verbs indicating to care for, strive after, etc. See 
I,13,5; V,57,1; 1,31,2; VII,9, 2; VII, 32,5; V, 7,2; VII, 20, 12. 

(b) After verbs indicating to advise, admonish, implore, be- 
seech. Illustrative of these may be cited the following: VI, 37, 
so; Uk, 28, 23 Bh, Oh. 43 ¥, Se 93.1, A 23 Th, Ba 2; 1, 58, 3% 
I, 06, G6; I an, 25 3V, 81) 2; Of, 3, 4; I, a2, 3; 1, 3, 5- 

(c) After verbs of declaring, such as confirmo, VII, 66, 7; 
communico, IV, 13, 4; nuntio, IV, 11, 6; pronuntio, V, 34, 1; 
V, 34, 3; see also I, 9, 4. 

(d) After verbs meaning to hinder, prevent, deter: VII, 2, 2; 
I, 38, 2; VII, 45, 8; I, 4, 2; I, 17, 2; I, 31, 16; VII, 56, 2; V, 22, 
5; V, 58, 4; VII, 40, 5. 
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(ce) After verbs of fearing: II, 26, 2; 1, 27, 4; I, 19, 2; I, 
42, 4; Il, 1, 2; V, 3, 5; V, 25, 4; VII, 11, 6; VII, 28, 2; VII, 
28, 6; VII, 67, 6; VII, 82, 2. 

223. Quo with the subjunctive = ut eo. 

“ (1) “ Quo facilius,” I, 8, 2; II, 7, 4; a2 98, 9; ITI, ES, Bs 
V, 3, 6; VI, 7, 8; VII, 5, 2; VII, 66, 2. 

“ Quo gravius,” I, 14, 5. 

“ Quo diligentius,” III, 16, 4. 

“ Quo ” with comparative adjectives: VIf, 11, 1; VII, 66, 6; 
VII, 73, 2. 

“Quo” without a comparative, II, 27, 2. 

“ Quominus ” with the subjunctive, I, 31, 7; IV, 22, 4; VII, 
49, 2. 

“ Quin ” after “non dubitare,” I, 17, 4; I, 31, 15; VII, 38, 
8; VII, 66, 6. 

“Quin” after “non est dubium,” I, 3, 6. 

“ Quin” after “ dubitandum non existimavit,” II, 2, 4. 

Note also III, 2, 7; III, 24, 5; I, 4, 4; III, 18, 4; V, 2, 2; 
VII, 11, 8; V, 55, 1; VII, 36, 4; V, 53, 5; I, 33, 4; 1, 47, 2; IV, 
> 3; I, 3. 3; Vil, 44, 4 

3. Causal Conjunctions. 

224. Quod. 

(a) Quod with the indicative occurs 143 times in the Bellum 
Gallicum. 

(b) Quod with the subjunctive has two uses. 

(a) By attraction. 
(b) When the treatment rests upon the authority of an- 
other. Of this there are nearly 50 cases in Cesar. 

(c) Quod denoting the fact that. In this use it is pre- 
ceded by 

(a) A substantive as in I, 53, 6; II, 20, 3. 

(b) After a pronoun, as in III, 4, 3. 

(c) When it is preceded by the verbs accedit, ILI, 2, 5; 
accessit etiam, IV, 16, 2. 

It is used also in this way to supplement a demonstrative, 
I, 14, 4. 

(d) “ Quod ” with reference to = whereas. See I, 13, 5. 

Quoniam. 

Quoniam with the indicative: V, 49, 6; VI, 11, 1; VII, 50, 4. 
With the subjunctive in oratio obliqua, I, 35, 2; I, 35, 4; I, 36, 
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3; I, 42, 1; V, 27, 7; VI, 1, 2; VI, 7, 6; VII, 64, 2; VII, 8, 2; 
Ww, & Bi VE, ae Os Vee, 2 8; Vil, 72, 2. 

Siquidem, V1, 36, 2. 

Quare, with the subjunctive, I, 14, 2; I, 19, 1; I, 33, 2; I, 45, 
1; V, 31, 5; VII, 63, 7. 

4. Conditional Conjunctions. 

225. St. 

(a) Si occurs very often in Czsar and is used to introduce 
almost every kind of conditional sentence. The categories are in 
the main those given in the grammars. 

(b) For the use of si, of words involving trial, expectation, 
see I, 8, 4; II, 9, 1; V, 43, 6; V, 50, 3. 

(c) Si is also used with indefinite pronouns and adjectives. 
See, e. g., I, 31, 12; I, 20, 4; V, 30, 2; VI, 13, 5; II, 14, 6. 

(d) Simodo with the subjunctive, IV, 20, 2; V, 31, 2. 

(e) Sin, “ but if,” I, 13, 4. 

Sin autem, V, 35, 4-. 

(f) Si minus, II, 9, 5; I, 47, I. 

(g) Si non negatives a single word. in the sentence: It 
negatives the verb in I, 17, 3; I, 35, 4; I, 36, 2; I, 36, 5; V, 48, 5; 
V, 50, 3; VII, 77, 11; VII, 77, 13; VII, 86, 2. It negatives 
another single word in I, 31, 12; IV, 16, 4; V, 29, 7. 

5. Concessive Conjunctions. 

226. Etsi, with the indicative 19 times and only in direct dis- 
course. 

Tametsi with the indicative, V, 34, 2; VII, 43, 4; VII, 50, 2; 
With the subjunctive in oratio obliqua, I, 30, 2. 

Cum, with the coloring of concession, 18 times. 

Ut, III, 9, 6. 

6. Comparative Conjunctions. 

227. I, 32, 4, “ velutsi coram adesset ”; VII, 38, 7, “ quasi 
vero consilii sit res.” 


THE IMPERATIVE 


228. The future imperative is not found in Cesar. The 
present imperative in a direct command occurs IV, 25, 3; VII, 20, 
8; VII, 38, 3; VII, 50, 4; VII, 50, 6; VII, 77, 16. 

The circumlocution with noli occurs in VII, 77, 9. 
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THE INFINITIVE 


229. The uses of the infinitive in Caesar are numerous and 
agree in all respects with the rules of the ordinary school gram- 
mar. The different uses are: 

(a) As the subject of impersonal verbs, etc. See, e. g., VII, 
42, 4; VII, 29, 3. 

(b) In indirect discourse. 

(c) The complementary infinitive. 

(d) The historical infinitive. This occurs but 6 times in 
Cesar: I, 16, 1; I, 16, 4; I, 32, 3; II, 30, 3; III, 4, 1; V, 33, 1. 

If pupils are thoroughly drilled in the two uses of the infin- 
itive especially — that of the infinitive in indirect discourse and 
the complementary infinitive — very little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in interpreting these forms. 


THE NOMINATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE 


230. With the passive verbs: 

(a) Dicor, 9 times ; existimor, 8 times ; audior, VII, 59, 1. 
(b) Videor, 43 times; videri, 12 times. 

(c) Jubeor, III, 21, 3; V, 37, 1; VII, 35, 5. 

(d) Coeptus sum, 1, 47, 1; I1, 6, 2; IV, 18, 1; IV, 18, 4. 


THE SUPINE 


231. (a) The supine in -tum. 

After mitto, 1, 11, 2; 1V, 32, 1; V, 36,1; VI, 32, 1; VI, 36, 2; 
VII, 5, 2. 

Colloco, I, 18, 7; convenio, 1, 30, 1; venio, I, 31, 9; 1, 37, 2; 
V, 26, 2; VII, 12, 3; VII, 18, 1; VII, 32, 2. 2 

The supine takes an object in I, 11, 2; I, 31, 9; VII, 5, 2. 

A final clause depends upon the supine in V, 36, 1; VI, 32, 1; 
VII, 32, 3. 

A causal clause depends upon the supine in I, 37, 2 and I, 
18, 7. 

(b) The supine in -tw is found in I, 3, 6; VII, 64, 2; IV, 30, 
2: V, 4, 2. 
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SUMMARY 


A Synopsis of Examples for the Chief Rules of Syntax in the 
Bellum Gallicum 


THE TENSES 


232. An imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive follows a histor- 
ical tense 630 times ; a present or perfect subjunctive follows prin- 
cipal tenses 210 times; the regular sequence of tenses in result 
clauses 128 times; in oratio obliqua the subjunctive of principal 
tenses follows historical tenses 36 times; cum in narration follows 
the historical present with the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive 
32 times; after a historical tense the following clause has a prin- 
cipal tense I1 times; a subjunctive present or perfect depending 
on a perfect outside of oratio obliqua 5 times. 


THE Moops 


233. The indicative in expressions denoting necessity, 3 
times; the hortatory and imperative subjunctive in principal 
clauses, 3 times. 

234. Temporal Conjunctions. 

Cum has the subjunctive 245 times; postquam (12), ubi (36), 
ubi primum (2), simul, simulatque (3), cum = “ as soon as” (6), 
cum primum with the indicative perfect, 60 times; constructions 
of dum (26), quoad (4); construction of priusquam, 30 times; 
cum temporal with the indicative, 27; quam diu, 1; donec, 0. 

235. Final and Consecutive Conjunctions. 

Ut after verbs meaning to wish, desire, advise, request, etc., 
94 times; ut consecutive after all expressions containing a “ so,” 
80 times ; ut final, in order that, 54 times; ne, in order that... not, 
44 times; ut, so that, without a preceding ita, 39 times; ne, after 
verbs of requesting, commanding, etc., 33 times; the bare 
subjunctive without ut after verbs of wishing, commanding, re- 
questing, etc., 28 times; ne quis, 28 times; ut after est, futurum 
est, fit accidit, 22 times; quin after negative expressions, doubt, 
hindering, etc., 20 times; constructions of persuadere, 18 times; 
construction of verbs of fearing (ne and ut), 16 times; quo with a 
comparative, 14 times; uf final after verbs of striving, caring for, 
etc., I1 times; ne after caveo, contineo, detereo, 10 times; ut after 
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verba sentiendi et declarandi, 9 times; ut epexegetical, 8 times; ne 
after verbs of caring for and striving after, 7 times; ut after con- 
cedo and permitto, etc., 6 times ; ne after verba declarandi, 6 times ; 
nme...aut... aut, 5 times; quominus after recuso, terreo, 3 
times; ne... et (ac), 3 times; accedit ut, 2 times; placet ut, 
2 times; jus est ut, once; relinquitur ut, once; ne...atque ut, 
once; e...ut, once; me...nec, nec...nec, Once; Ne quis, once; 
ne quisquam, once; necubi, once; quod, quoniam, once. 

236. Causal and Object Sentences. 

Quod, because, with the indicative, 136 times; quod, because, 
with the subjunctive, 44 times; quod, the fact that, 30 times; 
quoniam, 16 times; quod with queror, indignor, reprehendo, ac- 
cuso, gratias habeo, 13 times; quod, whereas, 9 times; quare, 
with the subjunctive, 6 times ; quod with the subjunctive by attrac- 
tion, 4 times; accedit quod, 3 times; siquidem, once. 

237. Conditional Sentences. 

Unreal conditions referring to the past with the historical 
tenses of the subjunctive (mainly in oratio obliqua), 60 times; 
the subjunctive used for the future in conditional sentences, 45 
times; si in oratio obliqua with the present subjunctive or per- 
fect, 32 times; si gui, si quis, si qua, si quid, 20 times; si with the 
indicative, 13 times; si... si, 12 times; nisi, 12 times; si non, I1 
times; quod si, 10 times; si with the subjunctive, whether, 10 
times ; si modo, 2 times; si non... at, 2 times; si minus, 2 times; 
quod nisi, once; si...sin, once; sin autem, once. 

238. Concessive Conjunctions. 

Etsi with the indicative, 19 times ; cum adversative, 18 times ; 
tametsi, 4 times; ut, once; quamvis, licet, quamquam, etiamsi, no 
time. 

239. Comparative Conjunctions. 

Velutsi, once; quasi, once. 

240. The Subjunctive Dependent on a Relative. 

Relative sentence in the oratio obliqua in the subjunctive, 
160 times; gui with the subjunctive, especially after venio, mitto, 
relinquo, 47 times; relative sentence in the subjunctive by attrac- 
tions, 29 times; after habeo, reperiuntur, nihil est, neque, quis- 
quam est, 7 times; after idoneus, once. 

241. Interrogative Sentences. 

Subjunctive of indirect question, 120; direct questions in the 
subjunctive in oratio obliqua, 11 times; double questions, 6 times ; 
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an with a direct questions, 3 times ; -ne enclitic, 2 times ; rhetorical 
questions in oratio obliqua and accusative with the infinitive, 2 
times; necne in indirect double questions, once; ne...an...an, 
once; quid ergo, introducing another question, once; mum, expect- 
ing a negative answer, I, 43, 3, once; nonne, no time; nescio an, 
dubito an, no time. 

242. The Imperative, Infinitive, and Accusative with the In- 

finitive. 

The accusative with the infinitive after verbs of saying and 
thinking, 500 times ; sui, sibi, se and suus in dependent or subordi- 
nate clauses, 200 times; nominative with the infinite with pas- 
sive verbs, 133 times; volo, nolo, malo, cupio, studeo, statuo, de- 
cerno, patior and sino with the accusative and infinitive, 124 
times; iubeo and veto (3) govern the accusative with the in- 
finitive, 103 times; relative sentences in the accusative with the 
infinitive (vir, quem divitem esse scio), 62 times; the accusative 
with the infinitive as subject of— 

(a) Est with the neuter of an adjective or with a sub- 

stantive. 
(b) With oportet, opus est, necesse est, interest, placet, 
constat, 50 times. 

Subordinate clauses of oratio obliqua in the indicative, 42 
times ; the bare infinitive as subject of impersonal verbs, 33 times; 
cogere with the infinitive, 20 times; constructions of persuadere, 
18 times; the accusative with the future infinitive after verbs of 
hoping, promising, etc., 18 times; historical infinitive, 6 times; 
the accusative with the infinitive after passive verbs used imper- 
sonally, 17 times; prohibeo with the infinitive and with the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive, 14 times; the accusative with the in- 
finitive of the gerund after statuwo, constituo, censeo, 12 times; 
the accusative with the infinitive, epexegetical, 12 times; direct 
questions in the subjunctive in oratio obliqua, 11 times; videtur 
impersonal with the bare infinitive, 6 times; paro and paratus sum 
with the bare infinitive, 6 times; impero with the accusative and 
infinitive, of passive verbs (2), active verbs (1), 3 times; the 
accusative of the present participle with conspicio, 3 times; nitor 
with the bare infinitive, 2 times; non dubito with the bare in- 
finitive, 2 times; vereor with the infinitive, 2 times; consilium 
capere with the infinitive, 2; polliceor with the bare infinitive, 
2 times; rhetorical questions in the accusative with the infinitive, 
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2 times; prohibition expressed by noli with the infinitive, once; 
licere illis...discedere, once; quibus licet esse fortunatissimos, 
once; desidero with the accusative with the infinitive, once; prae- 
opto with the bare infinitive, once ; gravor with the bare infinitive, 
once ; intermitto obsides dare, once; neglego hoc facere, once; in- 
tendo fuga salutem petere, once; cogito with bare infinitive, once; 
in animo habeo with bare infinitive, one; recuso with bare in- 
finitive, once; spero with the bare infinitive, once. 

243. Gerund and Gerundive. 

The accusative of the gerund after the preposition ad, 86 
times; the genitive of the gerund after substantives, 77 times; 
the genitive of the gerund with causa and gratia, 53 times; the 
dative of the person instead of ab with the ablative with the 
future passive participle, 26 times; the ablative of the gerund 
after the prepositions in and de, 21 times; the gerundive as a 
predicate accusative or nominative with curo, do, trado, 17 times; 
the genitive singular of the gerundive with the genitive plural 
sui, 10 times; ad with the gerund with impedire and tardare, 5 
times; the ablative of the gerund as instrumental, 4 times; the 
genitive of the gerund after cupidus insuetus, 2 times; dative 
of the gerund after diem dicere, tempus dare, 2 times; the dative 
of the gerund after adjectives, 0; the accusative of the gerund 
with in, inter, ob,.0; the ablative of the gerund after ab, ex, 
pro, oO. 

244. The Supine. 

The supine in -twm after verbs of motion, 14 times; the 
supine in -tu after adjectives, 4 times; the supine in -twm has an 
object 3 times. 

245. Participles. 

The ablative absolute, 770 times ; habere aliquid sanctum, per- 
spectum and confectum, redemptum, compertum, exploratum, etc., 
8 times; partitus, expertus, dimensus in the passive signification, 
6 times. 











IV 


THE LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF CZHSAR 


By GONZALEZ LODGE 


In Chapter III of his work on the Teaching of Latin, Pro- 
fessor Bennett sums up the objections to the use of Cesar as 
a reading book in the secondary school under the following heads: 
first, Ceesar is undeniably difficult; second, Czsar is not inter- 
esting ; third, the bearing of Czsar’s narrative is not obvious. 

With regard to the first objection I have nothing to urge. 
There seems to be a divergence of opinion, as is to be expected 
among teachers, as to whether Cesar is very difficult or not. 
I imagine that the difficulty will vary to a certain extent accord- 
ing to the qualifications of the students and the efficiency of the 
teacher, but in the main it will be admitted that the passages in 
indirect discourse are not simple. 

Moreover, I do not see how a pupil could be expected to 
find the point in Czsar’s narrative if it is not explained to him, 
but this is true of almost all historical works and must, of course, 
be preéminently true when the rate of progress is as slow as is 
usually the case in beginning Czsar. Fortunately, the pupil 
in most cases is not anxious to see the remote point. He is sat- 
isfied with fixing his attention upon what is immediately in front 
of him, and if that is comprehensible and evident he cares little 
for the rest. Now it may be just as emphatically stated that 
the management and the bearing of Czsar’s military operations 
can be immediately understood. In every case he is looking 
to an immediate object and taking his measures accordingly. 
Almost all the episodes are short and can be included within 
the compass of ten to fifteen pages; and in these episodes, be 
it the Helvetian War, the war against Ambiorix, the invasion 
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of Britain, the invasion of Germany, the war against Vercinge- 
torix or whatever it be, the measures taken, the actions described 
have an immediate bearing which cannot fail to be observed by 
any keen pupil and be made sufficiently evident to any dull one 
by the proper teacher. Consequently, the third objection of Mr. 
Bennett, like the first objection, does not seem to me to be of 
particular importance. 

The second objection, Casar is not interesting, is a more 
serious one. Professor Bennett states: “ The writer does not 
impress us as gifted with imagination, historic or other. He 
is exceedingly dry. There is little to excite the enthusiasm. The 
narrative, moreover, is monotonous. We have practically an 
unbroken chronicle of marches and victories, in which the tri- 
umph of trained Romans over undisciplined and poorly equipped 
Gauls and Germans is nothing surprising. Patches of interest 
appear here and there, to be sure, as where Cesar gives us 
descriptions of the customs of the Gauls, Britons, or Germans. 
These are brief, however, hardly more than oases in the sur- 
rounding desert of military details.” Further on in his article, 
he maintains that nothing could be more grotesque to the minds 
of most than to attribute a literary character or quality to Cesar. 
“He simply gives us a plain and colorless statement of facts, 
with hardly any nearer approach to literary charm than does a 
clear statement of a proposition in geometry.” This attack upon 
the literary character or quality of Czsar will, in despite of Mr. 
Bennett’s statements, strike most discerning critics as remarkable. 
It is not important, perhaps, nor is it necessary to enter into a 
defence of the literary character of Czsar’s Commentaries, when 
a man of as keen literary feeling as Mackail can say that “ the 
combination of literary power of the very first order with unpar- 
alleled military and political genius is perhaps unique in history.” 

Mr. Bennett himself states further on that in despite of all 
these charges against Czesar most teachers cling tenaciously to 
him, and that many pupils find Cesar interesting, not merely 
more interesting than Nepos, but possessed of a positive human 
interest per se. This statement, which reflects credit upon Mr. 
Bennett’s candor, ought to have made him very doubtful about 
his previous position, and ought at the same time to have given 
him a clue which he has apparently failed to grasp as to why 
Cesar is interesting. What he finds interesting in Cesar are the 
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descriptions of the customs of the Gauls, Britains and Germans. 
I have no hesitation in saying that to the majority of pupils and 
to most grown pupils, who are not ethnologists, these very de- 
scriptions which Mr. Bennett finds interesting are the most stupid 
parts of Cesar. A boy might perhaps be interested in learn- 
ing whether the Britons were blue-eyed and long-haired and 
ruddy complexioned or not, but he will not be interested partic- 
ularly as to whether they lived on milk or beef, nor will he be 
interested in various other details as to their methods of life. 
An ordinary boy finds, as is admitted, particular charm and inter- 
est in accounts of achievement, in accounts of activity; the more 
things are done by the actors in the drama the more interested 
is the boy, and if there is a lot of swashbuckling sword-play the 
enthusiasm of the spectator will rise beyond bounds. Now this 
is just exactly what Cesar gives. It may be a matter of mis- 
fortune that he sandwiches a great deal of this in between 
speeches in indirect discourse, and descriptions of the customs of 
the Gauls, Britons and Germans, but still there is enough for all 
practical needs. 


The Pictorial Element in the “ Bellum Gallicum” 


But what I wish to draw special attention to in this chap- 
ter is this picturesque element in Czsar’s descriptions, which 
while not obvious is at the same time easily brought out by the 
discerning teacher. Czsar abounds in pictures. By reason of 
the exigencies of his style, by reason of his crisp and concise 
statements, his habit (as Mr. Trollope has stated) of combining 
so many things in one sentence that it needs two or three Eng- 
lish sentences to render it adequately, it becomes incumbent upon 
the teacher to see that all the elements of his narrative are brought 
out. As a sample of what I mean in very brief form, in the 
4th chapter of the first book, after the intrigues of Orgetorix 
are announced to the Helvetians, Czsar says: in accordance with 
their customs they compelled Orgetorix to plead his cause in 
chains, and if condemned the punishment must needs follow that 
he should be burned with fire. On the appointed day Orge- 
torix gathered together from all sides to his trial all his family 
connection to the number of ten thousand people, all his clients 
and debtors, of whom he had a large number, he brought together 
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to the same place, and by their means he saved himself from 
pleading his cause. Now in that brief description, we have a 
number of elements of picturesque description. The most im- 
portant thing, from the point of view of the pupil, in order to 
bring this out to life, is the simple expression “in chains.” If 
the teacher is keen, he will ask his pupils for a picture, either 
actual or in words, of Orgetorix before the tribunal. It is a 
good situation for an illustration; an illustrated edition of Cesar 
would probably have a picture here. And before the tribunal 
would be standing in solitary state Orgetorix with chains upon 
his hands and feet. Why should not that be impressed upon the 
pupil, even if he has not seen it before? The fact that he was to 
be burned to death afterwards adds interest to the scene. And 
when we get the assembly of all his tribe and all his friends and 
all his debtors to the same place, we can very readily under- 
stand how he rescued himself. Now it seems to me that a first 
paragraph like this shows every one of the things that Mr. 
Bennett denies Czsar the possession of. It seems to me that 
there is imagination here, pictorial imagination; it seems to me 
that there is nothing dry in this; it seems to me that there is 
nothing monotonous in this — nothing to arouse enthusiasm, per- 
haps, but there are plenty of other places where enthusiasm can 
be aroused. 

For a larger case it may be worth while to cite a passage in 
the 44th chapter of the fifth book. It is the celebrated rivalry 
between Pulio and Vorenus. This chapter has a brief dialogue 
in direct discourse, in which the one challenges the other, and it 
is simply charged with action from beginning to end. It is a 
long chapter, twice as long as usual, and in it the action is 
hurried on so rapidly that the reader has almost no time to take 
breath. Czsar wakes up to the situation, and expresses the 
whole scene in the pictorial, historical presents. Let me quote: 
“ Pulio, as he was fighting vigorously at the fortifications, said: 
‘Why hesitate, Vorenus? What place are you looking for equal 
to your praise of your valor? This is the day that will give judg- 
ment upon our controversy.’ And when he had said this he went 
without the fortifications and where the mass of the enemy seemed 
to be the densest he makes his attack. Nor does Vorenus stay 
within the rampart, but out of fear for his reputation he follows 
along; and when he is close to the enemy’s line, Pulio throws 
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his javelin upon the foe and transfixes one of them who was 
rushing forth from the multitude. Him thus stricken and life- 
less, the others protect with their shields, and all of them throw 
their javelins against his enemy and do not give him a chance 
to retire. Pulio’s shield is pierced, a dart is fixed in his belt. 
This mischance pushes his sword sheath aside, and when he tries 
to draw his sword it stops his right hand, and, thus impeded, 
the enemy surrounds him. Vorenus, his foe, rushes to his as- 
sistance and helps him in his extremity. So immediately against 
him and away from Pulio, the whole multitude turns, for they 
think that Pulio is killed by the dart. Vorenus carries on the 
matter hand to hand with his sword; he slays one, he pushes the 
rest back a little space; but while he pushes eagerly on he slips 
and falls into a low spot of ground. Now while he is surrounded 
Pulio comes to his assistance in turn, and so both are saved, and 
having slain many of the enemy, come with the greatest glory 
back into the fortifications. Thus fortune treated each of them 
variously in their strife and rivalry, so that each one, though 
the enemy to the other, became on the same day the help and the 
salvation of the other, and it could not be decided at all which was 
to be preferred for bravery.” 

Now in this description we have all that thé most exact- 
ing critic could require—the power of vivid imagination and 
rapid description. It may be a matter of regret that Cesar has 
not applied more frequently the capacity that he displays here; 
but this passage shows that he certainly had it in a great degree. 

I add a few of the many passages in the Bellum Gallicum, 
where imagery and vigor are evident — sometimes limited to a 
phrase or two, sometimes more extensively displayed. I designed- 
ly limit myself mainly to the first book. 

In the twentieth chapter of the first book, Diviciacus with 
many tears embraced Cesar and began to implore him not to take 
severe measures against his brother. The life of the scene is to 
be found in the attitude and tears of Diviciacus. 

In the thirty-second chapter of the same book when the Gauls 
were in tears before Cesar asking assistance against Ariovistus, 
the Sequani did none of the things that the rest were doing, but 
sadly and with downcast heads stood gazing upon the ground. 
The vigorous part of this scene lies in the attitude of the Sequani, 
which is offset by the weeping of the rest of the Gauls. 
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In the thirty-ninth chapter is the famous description of the 
condition in Czsar’s camp before the battle with the Germans. 
The troops were unable to control their countenances or restrain 
their tears. Every one was making his will. They hid in their 
tents and bewailed their fate— or bemoaned the common peril. 
This scene is one of the most remarkable in Czsar, and must be 
thrilling when interpreted by a good teacher. 

In the forty-third chapter occurs the meeting between Ario- 
vistus and Czsar. What Cesar tells us is meagre enough, but 
sufficient to give some impression of the locality and the arrange- 
ment of the two parties. In the Gotha pictures this scene is 
presented most inspiringly, with the aid of what the study of 
antiquities tells us of the appearance, costumes and bearing of the 
Romans and Germans. 

In the forty-sixth chapter the breaking up of the conference 
is related in brief but sufficient terms and the effect on the 
Roman troops is also made plain. 

In the forty-eighth chapter there is a description of the method 
of fighting among the Germans which is terse, vigorous and 
clear, and can be made very interesting to an imaginative class. 

In the fifty-third chapter we find a picture of the situation 
of C. Valerius Procillus, when he was rescued from the Ger- 
mans, where the vigor of the scene is in the position of the 
ambassador. 

In the second book there are a couple out of many passages to 
which I desire to draw attention. In the twentieth chapter Cesar 
tells us what measures he had to take in very short space of time 
to meet the crisis in the battle with the Remi. The passage is 
very excited —the copulas are omitted, the whole is a mass of 
asyndetic clauses of two or three words each. Nothing could 
be more vigorous, nothing more rapid, nothing more indicative of 
Cesar’s genius as a commander. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter is the well-known long sentence 
of over ninety words. It shows what Czsar’s practised eye 
took in at one glance as he came up to the hard pressed right 
wing in this same battle; between the subject and the verb vidit 
are found six verbs in the ablative absolute, asyndetically com- 
bined, and six other verbs in the infinitive, with contrasted con- 
junctions. The passage cannot be paralleled in Latin for the 
total effect of instantaneous view over a large area of the 
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struggling elements in a battlefield. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the proper interpretation of this passage, and the stu- 
dent who understands fully, and sees completely all the elements 
in this scene, has learned a lesson in the possibilities of literary 
expression in Latin which will be of immense value for all sub- 
sequent study. 

Just one more case, and I leave this part of my subject. In 
the fifth book, chapters six and seven, to which I shall recur 
in another connection, are as fine cases of literary genius as 
the historical style of literature can show. All the resources of 
rhetoric, and oratorical power are employed — and all the devices 
which Latin style allows are fully exemplified in these chapters. 
They will repay the most detailed study. 


The Characters in the “Bellum Gallicum” 


The Bellum Gallicum was preéminently a war between op- 
posing nationalities or types of civilization. Individual leaders 
were a matter of much less importance than the movements of 
tribes which they either guided or inspired; hence we look in 
vain for characteristics of generals or captains engaged, for any 
analysis of character such as is so frequent in Xenophon, and is 
made by him a special object in the last chapter of the first book 
of the Anabasis. Names, to be sure, there are in plenty, but 
they are little more than names, and for all practical purposes 
we are in a cloudland where no individual stands out distinct, 
apart from the movements with which he is identified. In this 
peculiarity Caesar is not alone. It is characteristic, more or less, 
of all ancient historiography, and in a small degree of modern, 
due no doubt to the radically sound principle that the leader 
in any event is but the crest to the wave which has its movement 
far deeper, and took this crest by accident. Nor is this peculiar- 
ity confined to the leaders of his opponents only. Cesar gives 
us no pen pictures of his own captains, and, of course, leaves 
himself out of consideration completely, so that if we would form 
some idea of the personages who figure in the narrative, we 
must have regard to their actions and interpret their natures 
from them. By reason, however, of Czsar’s evident desire to 
give the fullest basis for judgment of all his actions, we are 
enabled to have a keener understanding of the parts taken by 
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these various men in the great movements of the war, and, with 
care and attention, it is possible to reconstruct in bold lines the 
principal figures. I shall, as examples of this, confine myself 
to the three principal characters in the first book, assuming, of 
course, that what is done for the first book can be done for those 
that meet us in the others. 

In the first book the first name that meets us is that of 
Orgetorix, the Helvetian. His activity is confined to Chapters 
II-IV, and brief is his life upon the page of Czsar’s Commen- 
taries. Rich he was and noble, in fact the richest and the noblest 
in his country; a man proud and ambitious also, who saw in 
his own land no chance for his own advancement except to seize 
the kingship and in a people nominally free to hold easy suprem- 
acy over all his peers. He was cunning and crafty to persuade, 
so he called together the chief men of his tribe, held out to them 
a glittering prospect of rule over the whole of Gaul, a sovereign 
people of a subject race, of which people, while they themselves 
should be the rulers, he would be the over-lord. It was a bril- 
liant scheme, none the less brilliant because doomed to failure, 
and in reality not so impracticable if another than Czsar had 
been in his way. 

This ambitious man lost no time in carrying out his plans. 
That he aimed at a tyranny must have been carefully hidden 
from the Helvetian nobles, but that the Helvetians would be- 
come the ruling class was the bait held out and greedily swal- 
lowed, and how far the poison permeated is evident from the 
fact that even when the prime mover of the scheme was re- 
moved, the people persevered none the less in the plan he had 
laid out for them. In the furtherance of this scheme, which his 
keen judgment taught him was beyond his unaided powers, he 
sought a kindred spirit beyond the borders. To do this 
unobstrusively he became an ambassador of his people to the 
neighboring tribes of Gaul, to gain their friendship and peace. 
In the course of this embassy he discovered the man he was 
looking for in the person of Dumnorix, the A<duan, brother of 
Diviciacus, to whom he was so much drawn that he bound him 
to himself by marriage ties, as well as by the bonds of policy. To 
him he added Casticus, the Sequanian, whom he induced to seize 
the kingdom of the Sequanians ; but while he admitted him to the 
scheme, he did not feel it necessary to bind him to himself by 
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any tie of intimacy, and the justice of his view is evident when 
we observe that with the overthrow of Orgetorix Casticus dis- 
appears also from the scene, while Dumnorix, the bolder man, 
remains in his original power. The bait that Orgetorix held out 
to these two is clearly and succinctly given by Czsar in the 
short indirect speech that he puts into Orgetorix’s mouth, Per- 
facile . . . confirmat. 

How the knowledge of these dark schemes was divulged 
to the Helvetians we do not know; Cesar says merely per in- 
dicium. Perhaps Casticus turned traitor; perhaps a trusted in- 
termediary was bribed; but in any case, it was soon known that 
Orgetorix intended not merely that the Helvetians should be a 
sovereign people, but that he should be the sovereign of them. 
Treason to the State, always a grievous charge, was certainly 
a very grievous one among the Helvetians. The accused must 
stand before the tribunal with manacles upon his hands and feet, 
chained as a criminal — he who had before now been the great- 
est of his people, the noblest and the richest still, but shorn of his 
power, his influence and his character. If condemned, he would 
be burned alive. Was there ever such a contrast, such an over- 
turning of hopes and of carefully laid plans? We are there- 
fore not surprised that he should strain every nerve to escape 
condemnation. All his kindred — 10,000 in number —all his 
clients, all his debtors — and, as the richest man he must have 
had a swarm of them— were on hand. He was rescued, but 
at what cost, and with what result! He saw his glittering 
future destroyed, his reputation gone, and his exasperated coun- 
trymen gathering together to destroy him. To resist meant civil 
war, with only one end; but it did not come to that, for in 
the midst of the preparations he died, and Czsar closes his 
story with the significant words, Negue abest . . . consciverit. 
Suicide was his only honorable way out, and the fact that Cesar 
gave currency to the rumor reveals to us that in Orgetorix he 
recognized a master spirit whose designs were as great as his 
own, and whose end was the end that he himself would choose 
if fate should be unpropitious, just as Brutus did later on. 

It is apparent then that here, in the very beginning of the 
book, we have an episode of surpassing interest told in the dry 
clear way of the broad observer of human nature, with not a 
single important detail omitted from the early aspirations with 
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their foundations in his rank and wealth to the tragic end of a 
man whom fate and not weakness had conquered. 

But this story has a wider significance. Why was not 
Cesar content to begin his narrative with Chapter V rather than 
with Chapter II? So far as the Romans were concerned the 
movement began with Chapter V. I think the reason is easy to 
discern. It was not merely because in the career of Orgetorix 
he took a great interest and so far as he could he intended to 
hand down to posterity the name of a great man who was his 
opponent, though some such idea may have been in his mind; 
nor did he know that the migration of the Helvetians was part 
of an ethnological movement, and hence had a world meaning — 
he did not know as much as we do about those things; but he 
doubtless wanted to show that the Helvetians were a lordly 
people, that they came forth to conquer and to rule, that no 
matter what they might say, their errand was not a peaceful one, 
and that in the conflict with them the Romans were fighting 
their old battle with the Gauls. The struggle for existence was 
on again. That a kindred spirit was the immediate cause of the 
movement added interest to Cesar only, and I have no doubt 
that had Orgetorix lived and thrived, we should have had a 
meeting between him and Cesar, and the representatives of two 
civilizations would have been brought out face to face between 
the two armies. But this was not to come until Ariovistus ap- 
pears. 

To the casual reader, perhaps, all that I have tried to bring 
out in these three chapters may not be evident, but when we 
consider the extreme compression of Czsar’s style, and the ten- 
dency to conciseness and brevity which characterizes the whole 
narrative, we cannot, it seems to me, interpret this introductory 
episode otherwise. 

Would I so interpret it to a class beginning Cesar? That 
is a question not so easy to answer, but I would say emphatically, 
that the teacher of Cesar should feel in this episode all that I 
have indicated, should have appreciation of Orgetorix’s design, 
knowledge of his aspirations, sympathy for his downfall, and 
recognition of his greatness, with the further understanding of 
the place of the episode in the whole story and, consequently, a 
proper estimate of the literary element in Czsar that caused its 
insertion. If he has this in his mind, the teacher will be more 
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interested in the narrative, and will therefore be more interesting 
to his class. This much, however, may be suggested. Questions 
for discussion as to Orgetorix’s motives, his methods, his aims, 
his suicide might all be made occasions for slight intimations 
to an observing class as to what the Helvetian War meant 
in the history of Rome and, therefore, in the history of nations. 
P Dumnorix, the A2duan, is the next character who fixes our 
attention. He had been chosen, as we have seen, by Orgetorix as 
a kindred spirit to further his plans. 

By our study of this man we are introduced not merely into 
the political affairs of the AZduans, but also into a family feud 
arising from political differences. Dumnorix and Diviciacus 
were brothers, of a family of great influence and importance 
among the A<duans, that tribe on which above all others Czsar 
relied for assistance in his work in Gaul. Diviciacus was one of 
the chief magistrates of his people, and seems to have been a 
man of wisdom and foresight. Some time before he had visited 
Rome to ask the assistance of the Romans against the Sequani, 
who had brought in the Germans to support themselves. It 
was probably on this trip to Rome that Diviciacus first became 
convinced of the greatness of the Romans and the advantage 
to be gained from an alliance with them. The assistance he 
craved, though refused at this time, was granted when Czsar 
appeared in Gaul. 

What had been originally a matter of immediate necessity 
to Diviciacus became later a matter of settled policy, for it 
seemed that the safety and consequence of the A©duans depended 
upon their close association with the Romans. Probably Divi- 
ciacus was right in believing that the supremacy of the Romans 
was inevitable, and that his best policy was to make as good 
terms with the conquerors as possible. Perhaps also he actually 
believed that the civilization, which was bound to come in the 
Roman train, would ultimately bring upon the Gauls more bless- 
ings than they could now foresee. On the other hand, this posi- 
tion was not one that appealed to the people, a proud, volatile, 
but patriotic people, who felt that slavery to any one was a 
calamity, but that slavery to a foreigner was worse than a calam- 
ity, — it was an infamy. At the head of this party, which may be 
called loosely the patriotic party, was Dumnorix, who although 
a private individual, had more actual power in the State than 
the magistrates themselves. 
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How Dumnorix obtained this power is told by the other 
magistrate, Liscus, in Chapter XVIII, where at the same time 
we have a most interesting account of how any man might ob- 
tain influence in a state organized as was the state of the Aiduans. 
To great family distinction Dumnorix added great boldness of 
mind, summa audacia, says Cesar, combined with a careless gen- 
erosity which is always very attractive to the unthinking mul- 
titude. Accordingly, even at the time that Orgetorix sought 
him, he had become maxime plebi acceptus. Hence when he 
entered the public competition to bid for the right to collect the 
taxes of his government, no one had been found willing to bid 
against him, and he had gotten the office at his own price. The 
wealth gained by this was spent lavishly; he kept about him a 
large band of horsemen; cultivated relations of friendliness with 
important people at home and abroad; went so far as to give 
his own mother in marriage to an influential Viturigan noble; 
took a wife for himself from the Helvetians, Orgetorix’s 
daughter, as we know, and bestowed his sister and the rest of 
his kindred upon men of importance in this state and that. He 
was verily a kindred spirit to Orgetorix, and one who to his 
self-seeking aggrandizement added a hatred of the Romans, the 
greater because not only did the Romans threaten his country, 
but his own private power as well. 

Czesar was quick to recognize in this restless man an oppo- 
nent of no small importance, and his suspicions were quickly con- 
firmed by the events of Chapter XVI. Not open antagonism, 
was the plan of Dumnorix, but secret and underhand intrigue. 
The public assistance which the A2duans owed Cesar by virtue 
of their agreement with him was withheld by private dillydally- 
ing and excuses; and at the most critical period, with an enemy 


. in Cesar’s front, or even in the very course of the battle, the 


defection on the side of the 7Eduans was sure to become mani- 
fest. For at Dumnorix’s orders, the A©duan Commons were 
very slow in bringing in the grain supplies, and when the battle 
was raging the Aduan cavalry, which Dumnorix commanded, 
set the signal for retreat. 

Why did not Cesar take summary vengeance upon Dum- 
norix? The reason that he himself gives us in Chapter XIX 
is this. He was afraid to offend the brother of Diviciacus. The 
word he uses in this connection, verebatur, rather indicates hes- 
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itation due to high esteem and respect for Diviciacus, and his 
good will towards the Romans and towards himself. But of 
course motives of policy were added to this personal esteem. 
The A£duan people were on the side of Dumnorix. The Atduan 
government was on the side of Diviciacus; so to alienate Divi- 
ciacus would be to make the state hostile, not only privately but 
publicly, and even if Diviciacus were not alienated, the dis- 
affection of a popular idol, who was at the time the brother 
of the chief magistrate, would certainly increase popular dis- 
affection and weaken the brother’s power. 

This fourth section of Chapter XX contains one of the most 
profound statements of statecraft and throws great light upon 
the political sagacity of Diviciacus and Cesar together. As a 
result of a conference, Czesar called Dumnorix to him, and in 
the presence of his brother set forth the situation, urging him to 
mend his ways for the future, and explaining that he over- 
looked the present for his brother’s sake, though he put him 
under special surveillance so as to be fully apprised of all his 
actions. 

Probably this was the best thing that Cesar could do. At 
the same time, he must have known that it was only a temporary 
expedient. The very indignity put upon Dumnorix would in- 
flame his spirit still further and make him more determined than 
ever in his opposition to Czsar’s plans. On the other hand, 
Czsar must have foreseen that with constant supervision Dum- 
norix could do nothing that would seriously disturb him, or take 
any measures which foreknowledge would not give him an op- 
portunity to check. Still the exasperation of continually baffled 
plans, and the appreciation of personal impotence, might easily 
lead him to some overt act which Czsar might use for sum- 
mary punishment at a time when neither criticism nor suspicion 
could attach to Diviciacus. 

Czsar’s measures seem to have been successful for a time. 
At least we hear nothing more of Dumnorix for a considerable 
interval. That he retained his command of the A©duan cavalry 
seems likely, for when we next meet him he still occupied this 
position. That he pursued the same tactics as before is also not 
unlikely, for in our final meeting he is still acting after the same 
fashion. That, however, due either to lack of opportunity or to 
Cesar’s careful watching, he had been unable to effect anything 
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is certain by reason of the obscurity into which he falls during 
the next three years. 

At the beginning of the next book occurs an opportunity 
where Dumnorix thought he finally had his chance, and where 
Cesar certainly found his. Cesar was preparing for his second 
expedition into Britain. Expecting to be gone some time, he 
was endeavoring to leave matters behind him in as settled a con- 
dition as possible. Unruly spirits he proposed to keep near him 
and to take over to Britain in his train. The one whom, above all 
others, he had in his mind was Dumnorix, and he devotes two 
whole chapters to him— Book V, Chapters VI and VII. He 
again explains his character, shows how restless his disposition 
was, how lofty his spirit, how ambitious his designs, how wide- 
spread his influence, and then he proceeds to detail the con- 
troversy which resulted in his death. 

I have already (p. 126) indicated how stylistically important 
these two chapters are, so that I need not go into that question 
here; but I will add that no greater tribute to the power and 
formidableness of this bold spirit could be made by Czsar than 
the insertion of this episode at this particular place. 

Book V in fact begins practically a second broad division 
of the Bellum Gallicum. The second expedition to Britain was 
to conquer a new country. Gaul was now considered, though 
wrongly as it turned out, to be practically subdued; but Czsar, 
like Alexander, having once got the taste of conquest thirsted for 
additional worlds: so here, as in the first book, he stops before 
plunging in medias res, and to a certain extent plays with the sub- 
ject. In-truth the death of Dumnorix was not an integral part 
of the Britannic expedition. Its omission would not have af- 
fected the narrative in the slightest degree, but it was the final 
disappearance from the scene of one with whom Czsar had had 
great trouble. It was a distinct stepping-stone in the march of 
conquest. It was at the same time the vindication of the policy 
which Czsar had inaugurated three years before. It was the 
final defeat of a strong man by a stronger, and in every way 
an important episode for the study of Czsar’s policy and state- 
craft in general. 

Furthermore, from the point of view of literary function, 
the episode welds together two sections of the narrative, the 
first four books with the last three, by its direct relation to 
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Book I, Chapter III. Dumnorix makes his first appearance at 
the beginnings of Czsar’s operations in Gaul, his last appear- 
ance when the task of conquest was, in Czsar’s mind, nearly 
completed and a new field for operations was to be sought. 

As for Diviciacus, little need be said. His importance for 
Czsar was undoubtedly great, but we are interested in him 
more as the foil of his brother. He follows Czsar’s fortunes with 
unswerving loyalty throughout. In Book II he assists in the 
campaign in many places: Chapters V, X, XIV, XV. His voice 
is always raised for mercy, and his work is always ready. His 
tried honor and loyalty made him the most useful man for the 
reorganization of Gaul, and he was, of course, left behind when 
Cesar went to Britain. He appears in Book VI, Chapter XII, 
in a general view of the state of Gaul at Czsar’s arrival. In 
the seventh book, where the last mention of him is made, he 
seems to be already some time dead, but how he passed away, 
whether by natural death or not, Cesar does not inform us. He 
had used him so long as was necessary, and to his memory he 
gives not a single line either of regret or appreciation. 

In the first book one more character remains for discussion, 
namely, Ariovistus. There is not the same cause for a careful 
study of him as there was in the case of Dumnorix, but still we 
may make not a little out of Czsar’s references. 

The speech of Diviciacus in Chapter XXXI explains how 
he came to be in Gaul, and also gives some indications of his 
activity and habits. Ariovistus was barbarus iracundus temera- 
rius: a typical German chieftain, cruel and grasping, with none 
of the graces of civilization. His watchword seems to have 
been, “ given an inch, grasp an ell.” He was haughty and over- 
bearing; he governed by fear rather than by persuasion; he re- 
garded hostages only as persons upon whom to vent his outra- 
geous cruelty. He had no regard for the uses of international 
law, as it was then understood, and even the sacred person of 
an envoy was not safe in his hands. But, most important of all, 
it was evident that he aspired to a control over the whole of Gaul, 
with the Gauls as subject peoples, and it was in this connection 
that he came into Czsar’s way. The complaints of the Gallic 
chieftains, as voiced by Diviciacus, lead to an interchange of com- 
munications between Czsar and Ariovistus, then a meeting, and 
finally a battle, in which Ariovistus is destroyed and the Gallic 
frontier made safe until the time of Germanicus. 
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The reasons why Cesar decided to use force with Ariovistus 
and drive him back across the Rhine are admirably, if briefly, 
set forth in Chapter XXXIII. It was, in a word, the following 
out of the traditional policy of the Roman State. Prestige was 
menaced if the A©duans were not protected. Danger was in- 
curred if the Germans were allowed to gain a foothold in Gaul, 
and, finally, disgrace was imminent if a man like Ariovistus were 
allowed to lord it in a land where Diviciacus had the protection 
of the Roman people. The negotiations before the battle are very 
interesting from the light they throw upon the individuals con- 
cerned. The studied moderation of Cesar, the blustering insolence 
of Ariovistus ; the courteous firmness of the statesman, the blind 
anger of the arrogant freebooter ; the cold consciousness of power 
on the one side, the vanity of limited outlook on the other. Still 
Ariovistus was not without shrewdness, as he evidences by his 
appreciation of the fact that both himself and Czsar were in 
Gaul for practically the same purpose, that in reality Czesar’s posi- 
tion, while specious, was false, and that under the guise of help- 
ing the A=duans his real object was to reduce Gaul to the form 
of a Roman province. He was likewise not without knowledge 
of the condition of the political parties at Rome, as is shown by 
his shrewd remark that the death of Czsar, even if it involved 
the destruction of the Roman army, would find easy condone- 
ment in certain quarters of Rome. Of course, too much can 
be made out of this; probably he was speaking only from the 
gossip that had reached his ears that Caesar was hated by a 
powerful faction at Rome, and there is no certainty that he had 
any genuine insight into the political revolution that was then in 
progress at Rome. Throughout his speech, however, we see that 
the mainspring of his character was overweening vanity, a blus- 
tering braggadocio, which marks little more than the ignorant 
bully of the northern forests. That he was without honor is 
shown by his attack on Czsar’s retinue at the hill conference, 
and by his treatment of the envoys sent him later at his own 
request. That he was without mercy is shown by his treatment 
of the helpless hostages in his control; that he was without 
genuine courage is shown by his headlong flight to the Rhine 
and the sacrifice of his family, friends and army. He was 
formidable therefore more in name than in reality, more in ap- 
pearance than in fact. Actually then, he was not in the same 
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class as Dumnorix and Orgetorix, who were organizers and 
plotters; not to be rated, of course, with Vercingetorix who 
added to his patriotism the qualities of the strategist, the states- 
man and the hero. 

It will thus be seen that, in spite of the small information 
that Czsar appears to give as to the personality of his enemies, 
we can still get some pretty clear ideas of them from their actions, 
their words, and the report of them as given by Cesar, and thus, 
by dint of sympathetic interpretation of his narrative, we can 
make these men real, and instead of shadows bring the flesh 
and blood before our eyes. 

What I have done in the case of Orgetorix, Dumnorix, 
Diviciacus and Ariovistus can be done just as easily in the sub- 
sequent books in the case of the other chieftains who appear. 
Indutiomarus and Cingetorix in the fifth book remind us of 
Dumnorix and Diviciacus in the first; in the fifth book also 
Ambiorix will merit our attention, while in the seventh book 
— if a class has the good fortune to get so far—there are a 
number of heroes: Eporedorix, Viridomarus, and above all Ver- 
cingetorix, the last of the Gauls, who came so near to undoing 
all that Caesar had done. He was by all odds the most mag- 
netic chieftain and the doughtiest warrior, the most disinterested 
patriot who ever appeared in Gaul. Every action of his will 
repay close study, and the final end will arouse breathless inter- 
est, not merely for the Gauls but for Czsar himself in his treat- 
ment of him. 


The Battles in the “Bellum Gallicum” 


But if Cesar is an insufficient story teller when it comes to 
depicting the color of a man’s skin, or the height of his figure, 
he is amply sufficient when a military movement is to be en- 
countered or a battle described. The Bellum Gallicum, as has 
been so often emphasized, is a military history. What this means 
can be readily comprehended. All of Czsar’s views were directed 
to the battle, to the victory; all his plans to the overthrow of his 
enemies and the exaltation of his own power. So we want to 
bring clearly before our pupils Caesar the general and the war- 
rior. To do this I should not lay much stress on the art of war 
with which most of our editions are provided. Of course it is 
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well to know in a general way how many men may have formed 
a legion, how it was organized and officered, and the nature 
of the arms that the legionary was in the habit of carrying; 
but these are matters of general interest only to the student of 
Roman civilization rather than to the student of the Bellum 
Gallicum; for Cesar introduced no important innovations into 
th existing art of war, except as in a sudden emergency he 
made changes for the moment, e. g., when he put the men-at- 
arms from the tenth legion on horseback to guard his person, 
transitory changes which served for the particular crisis alone. 
What is most important to understand thoroughly, I think, is 
this: a fight in those days was practically a stand-up encounter 
between man and man; the arms were spears and swords, and 
the greater part of the work was done with swords, for, after 
the first throw of the javelins, the matter became at once one 
of cold steel. Bowmen and slingers formed no essential part of 
Cesar’s equipment, and, except in sieges, the work of war de- 
pended upon the stout heart and hand, the morale and endurance, 
of individuals in a fight at close quarters. 

But here, as in every other kind of contest, good discipline 
counted for much, as did also the confidence in the commander 
and the full appreciation of what might befall them. It was 
the unknown that terrified, as is shown by the feeling of the 
soldiers before the battle with Ariovistus; and if this, the terror, 
was removed, the calmness and confidence of discipline was a 
sure sign of victory. 

But if the duties of the legionary soldier were simple, the 
duties of the commander were manifold and hazardous. He 
must choose the position of advantage; he must arrange his 
troops so that rank should support rank, and reserve come in 
at the proper moment; he must decide upon the character and 
extent of fortification; and, above all, he must keep his eagle 
eye fixed upon the whole course of the battle, and be ready to 
take advantage of every phase, inspire the dispirited, support 
the weary, restrain the impetuous, and if occasion demanded risk 
his own life to stimulate his soldiers. The difference between 
Roman commanders lay just in this point, and the claim of 
Cesar to be called a great captain depends upon the genius 
which marks all his military movements. 

I have already alluded to the memorable scene in the second 
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book, where Czsar’s eye takes in at one glance all the elements 
in a disordered and doubtful fight, the lightning rapidity with 
which he noted every detail, and the no less amazing swiftness 
with which his mind grasped the fact that without one special 
effort all was lost. It was different from the ride of Sheridan, 
for Sheridan’s ride was not dependent upon assured command 
of the situation, but upon personal pluck and bravery; but the 
elements of greatness were the same in each case, and Czsar’s 
act has been paralleled more than once in the annals of war. 

The battle, however, is the great event of the campaign. 
It was, as it were, the catastrophe in the tragedy of war. To 
this all measures looked forward and, as a rule, this closed the 
campaign. 

In his accounts of what he did Czsar is so extremely care- 
ful that it is not difficult in most cases to bring the battle be- 
fore the eye. Hence these parts of his narrative give opportunity 
for illuminating interpretation. As examples, I shall take again 
the two in the first book. The battle of the Helvetians is de- 
scribed in Chapters XXIV and XXVI. Cesar had drawn the 
Helvetians into a pursuit of his own army, and had managed to 
inspire them with the view that he was afraid of them. He 
was thus enabled to secure the advantage of position; so he 
occupied a hill, leaving his cavalry to divert the enemy while 
he drew up his forces in line of battle midway down the hill. 
The line of battle he formed with veteran troops, leaving recruits 
and light-armed on the top of the hill, with orders to gather 
the baggage together and fortify the position. The Helvetians, 
seeing that Cesar was preparing for battle, also gathered their 
baggage into one place. Then in dense array they came on, 
and having easily hurled back the cavalry, came charging in 
phalanx form up the hill against the first line of battle. This 
was a formidable battle for Czsar’s soldiers. He felt that it 
demanded particular efforts, so he first dismounted himself, and 
then made all his officers dismount, so that every one was on 
an equality. When the battle began the advantage was at once 
evident. The javelins which the soldiers discharged from their 
higher position broke immediately the phalanx formation of the 
enemy, so that the way was open to the Romans when they 
charged down with their trained swords. But the javelins did 
more; they pierced through many shields at once and, bending 
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in the blow, made it impossible for the Helvetians to tear their 
shields apart, so that many in desperation threw them away 
altogether and fought without their shields. Meanwhile, the 
seasoned Roman troops were pressing hard upon them, sword 
in hand, and, after fierce fighting, the Helvetians gave way and re- 
treated nearly a mile to a lofty hill, with the Romans in pursuit. 
But now the conditions of position were reversed. The Romans 
were mounting the hill. Furthermore, as they turned to mount 
the hill, they left their flank exposed to the Helvetian rear guard 
of Tulingians, who promptly pushed forward to the attack. Here 
the value of the Roman discipline and battle formation showed 
itself. The third battle line instantly deployed to meet the attack 
on the flank; while the second, in support of the first, kept up 
the attack with the Helvetians, who, seeing the onset of the 
rear guard, had taken fresh courage and were again meeting 
the Romans with their early vigor. Cesar remarks that the 
battle was long, doubtful and severe. And it must have been so, 
for it began at the seventh hour of the morning, and at evening 
only two sections of the enemy had finally begun to retreat. 
Nor was this retreat a flight. One side retired to the lofty hill, 
the other to the baggage. Very late at night, and after a long 
and serious struggle, the Romans got possession of the baggage 
and the camp. Even then, all who had retired to the hill and 
many others, to the number of 130,000, survived the battle, and 
marched swiftly away during the night, not in flight but in re- 
treat, and four days afterward they reached the territory of the 
Lingones. Czsar was so badly crippled that he spent three days 
in attending to the wounded and burying the dead of his troops, 
and only on the fourth day was able to go forward in pursuit. 

The battle of the Germans under Ariovistus is told in much 
briefer style, partly because the events leading up to it were 
more important than the battle; partly because the danger, ex- 
cept from numbers, was not so great as in the case of the Hel- 
vetians. The style of fighting was also different in the battle 
with the Germans, for Czsar was attacking, but the manner of 
action was much the same. We have the same triple formation 
which was so successful in the first battle. The Germans came 
out to meet the attack in large national groups and put their 
women in the wagons to inspire them. Czsar did not dismount 
his officers this time, but, anticipating that brave deeds would 
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be accomplished, he put legati and questores in places where 
they could take account of individual prowess, and then him- 
self started the fight on the right wing. The battle, owing to 
the ardor of the contestants, was a sword battle from the begin- 
ning. The left wing of the enemy was soon put to flight, but 
the right wing was hard pressed by weight of numbers, and dis- 
order would have occurred if young Publius Crassus, in com- 
mand of the cavalry, taking in the situation, had not ordered 
up the third line to assist the first. This settled the matter, 
and the enemy was soon in headlong flight, which they kept up 
as far as the Rhine. 

But passing on, I want to draw attention to the style with 
which these battles are written. It is the style of narrative, not 
of description. Czsar very rarely gives us any scenes; he gives 
us results. Accordingly, in the description of the battle with 
the Helvetians, as well as with Ariovistus, the tense employed is 
the aorist. These battles are accordingly no place to show the 
difference between imperfect and aorist tenses, because for prac- 
tical purposes the imperfect does not appear; although in a few 
cases where it does appear it is, of course, properly used. So 
in Chapters XXIV to XXVI we have no case of an imperfect, 
omitting erat, in a principal clause, except one of poterant with 
a negative, which is equivalent to potuerunt. The three cases 
of imperfect tenses that are left are luminous, but they are all 
in dependent sentences. They show position or continuous action 
and bring in an instantaneous scene. Similarly, in Chapter LII 
only two cases of imperfect are found—one, premebant in a 
principal clause; the other, versabatur in a subordinate clause; 
both properly used. The rest are all aorists. In this, however, 
I may give rise to misinterpretation. There are some cases 
of iussit with present infinitives, and others of coeperunt. This 
gives us a chance to delay a moment and watch operations; but 
this was not in Czsar’s mind. He was only thinking of the 
movements. 

Both the battle with the Helvetians and that with Ariovistus 
are typical of other engagements throughout the book. Some are 
more elaborately described, some have fewer preliminary move- 
ments, but it is very desirable in teaching that the pupil should 
be led to follow the narrative continually, so as to see the inevi- 
tableness of the battle, the careful provision that Czsar makes, 
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the calculated rashness of his own movements, the clever control 
of the morale of his soldiers, and the complete success which 
followed this campaign of reason and confidence. In the events 
leading up to the battle are numerous little cameo pictures which 
enliven us; some of these I have touched upon, some have been 
made the occasion for illustration, as in the Gotha wall pictures. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that it is a mistake to 
allow our pupils to read page after page of the Commentaries, 
without any suggestion from us of the full effect of the nar- 
rative. Pupils will get a great deal, no doubt, even when un- 
assisted; for Czsar has the power to attract in a remarkable 
degree. But when we can help their intelligence with little effort 
on our part, it seems to me we are derelict in our obligations if 
we fail to do so. 

Opinions will differ as to the amount of such interpreta- 
tion as I have indicated, which may with profit be made before 
a class; and of course, different teachers will see different mat- 
ters from those on which I have laid stress. For the indications 
that I have given above have been designed to stimulate inde- 
pendent study rather than to exhaust the subject. But of the 
value of a certain amount of such interpretation there are not 
likely to be two opinions; and if it is judiciously employed, I 
doubt much whether any pupil will find Cesar either dry or 
uninteresting or without imagination or incapable of making his 
points clear. 

Further, if a pupil reads Cesar with even a slight apprecia- 
tion of literary form, he will be better equipped not merely for 
the further study of the classics but for the study of literature 
in general, to which the classics should be but an introduction, 
even if the introduction may prove to be the most finished part 
of the whole. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
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of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, . 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 
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German, 2 courses ; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, and (h) Manual Training; (3) Gradu- 
ate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s 
diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students holding the degree of 
B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 

The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course— completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, and c above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
— college graduation or its equivalent. 


Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 


pga “ in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
- of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
Scholarships 


and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 
For circulars and further information, address the Secretary. 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Rew Work 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 


of the words. 


The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as 


King’s College. 


The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 


Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 


of the college, during which year students in the college 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the 
Barnard College, a college for women, is 


ursue their studies, with 
culties of the university. 
financially a separate corporation; but, 


educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 
Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 
Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 


all the corporations concerned. 


I. THE COLLEGES. 


Columbia College offers for men a course 
of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1880, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an 
examination on prescribed subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 


II, THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of stud 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 
tory, economics, and public law, (e¢) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and (f) a 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 

ee. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The apres of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred for advanced work in law done under 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
together. 


Ill. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
lied Science conduct respectively the pro- 
essional schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 
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tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 


1. THe Scuoor or Law, established in 

1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
rinciples and practice of private and — 
aw, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

2. THe CoLiece oF PuHysIcIANS AND 
Surceons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 


3. Tue Scnoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. Tue ScwHoots or CuHemistry, Enci- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering ; and in architecture. 

s. Teacners Coiiece, founded in 1888 
and chartered in a was included in the 
university in 1898. It offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
ondary canine, Elementary Teaching, 
Kindergarten, omestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a two-year 
rofessional course, leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, by 
students of the university in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 
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